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eal, Explaining why he had become 

her interested in us, an advertiser stated 
that four different advertising agents 
whom he had tried and found 

by wanting had each devoted much time 

a to criticism and denunciation of us. 

” Moral: Even an indifferent and 
unintentional advertisement will 

r if sometimes get action. 

_ Moralette: Time spent with the 
spade pays as well as that spent 
with the hammer 
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In The Days Work 


Here is another letter received by 
an Advertiser who in investigating 
FEDERAL Service wrote to a list of 
FEDERAL clients: 


“In reply to your letter under date of 
“the 22nd inst., it gives the writer special 
“pleasure to recommend the services of 
“the Federal Advertising Agency; and 
“this recommendation is based solely on 
“the high character of their work, and 
“the personal interest they have taken in 
“promoting the sale of our products. 


“This service not only includes the 
“preparation of copy, but also selling 
“plans, which, when carried out, have in- 
“variably made good. 


“T believe you will find that this state- 
“ment will be confirmed by writing to any 
“of their other clients.” 


Name on request. 


What kind of a reference can you 
write for your advertising agent? 


“Put it up to men 
who know your market 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York. Chicago, Cleveland. St. Louis 
Address: 243-247 West 39th Street, New York 
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\'HAT IS, AND WHAT IS 
NOT, “UNFAIR COM- 
PETITION” 


WHEN THE COURTS HAVE HELD 
SIMILARITY OF GOODS, PACKAGES, 
LABELS, TRADE-MARKS, NAMES, 
ETC., TO AMOUNT TO DECEPTION-— 
HOW FAR MAY SIMILARITY GO, 
ILLUSTRATED BY EXAMPLES FROM 
COURT RECORDS—GROWING CHANGE 
IN JUDICIAL ATTITUDE TOWARD 
UNFAIR COMPETITION 


By H. D. Nims, 


Author of “Nims On Unfair Business 
Competition.” 
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{Eprtortat Note.—Every advertiser 
who achieves a notable success must 
expect competition. But at a_ certain 
point competition ceases to be fair and 
becomes “unfair,” and it is a question 
continually coming up in business con- 
cerns just where the line is drawn, and 
what recourse there is at law for con- 
ditions that cannot be remedied by 
ordinary business sagacity. The courts 
are showing a constantly increasing dis- 
position to favor and protect the busi- 
ness man who, through advertising and 
other forms of enterprise, has created 
something of value even though it may 
be of a somewhat intangible nature. 

{t is of vital importance to the entire 
advertising world to throw every possi- 
ble protection around trade-marks, trade 
names, good will, and similar property 
rights, and to punish severely imita- 
tions conceived with fraudulent intent 
or other efforts on the part of unscrupu- 
lous parties to reap where they have 
not sown. The doctrine of “Unfair 
Competition” should therefore be un- 
derstood by advertisers generally for 
the good of the industry as well as for 
their own protection. In_ furtherance 
of this object, Printers’ Ink has en- 
gaged H. D. Nims, an atthority on this 
subject, to treat the fundamentals in- 
volved. The present article will he 
followed by others on the following 


themes: 

Il. What Is ard What Is Not a 
Good Trade-mark. ' 

III. How the Law of Unfair Com- 
petition Protects Use of Family Names. 

IV. Legal Remedies For Unfair 
Competition. ] 

\ famous English’ judge, 
Lord Eldon, in a decision handed 
down in 1803, spoke of “fair com- 
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petition.” Probably those words 
had not been used as a legal 
phrase before that time. It was 
long after 1803, however, that the 
phrase took on any definite legal 
meaning, and even now the defini- 
tion of the words is constantly 
changing. 

_The phrase “unfair competi- 
tion” has a colloquial meaning and 
a legal meaning. In 1908, the New 
York Times published a headline 
as follows: “Standard Oil Co. 
Denies Trickery; Agents Testify 
That They Resorted to No Un- 
fair Competition.” 

In March, 1910, Attorney Gen- 
eral Wickersham is reported as 
saying: “The intention and desire 
of the Administration is to pro- 
tect them (legitimate business in- 
terests) from the disastrous influ- 
ences of unfair competition and 
secret illegitimate advantages in 
transportation and in trade,” etc. 

So much for the colloquial 
meaning. Unfair Competition as 
the name of a legal doctrine, was 
practically unknown up to a few 
years ago. 

It now stands as the name of a 
unique and most interesting body 
of legal rules which have grown 
up spontaneously, and without the 
aid of any statute, to combat the 
evils which merchants have suf- 
fered from the methods of un- 
scrupulous traders, 

This doctrine was first applied 
in cases which grew out of trade- 
marks. One of the earliest in- 
stances of this is referred to in an 
old decision as follows: An action 
was brought “by a clothier, that 
whereas he had gained great repu- 
tation for his making of his cloth, 
by reason whereof he had great 
utterance, to his great benefit and 
profit; and that he used to put his 
mark to his cloth; and another, 
perceiving it, used the same mark 
to his ill-made cloth on purpose 
to deceive him; and it was re- 
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solved that the action did well 
lie.” 

So it will be seen that while the 
name “Unfair Competition” is 
new, unfair competition _ itself 
dates back to the first merchant 
who deceitfully passed off his 
goods or his cred:t as that of some 
more prosperous rival. 

‘the term “Unfair Competition” 
is known only in America, but the 
doctrine developed in England be- 
fore it did here, and is there 
known as “Passing Off.” ‘The 
I'rench lawyers call it “La Con- 
currence de Loyale”; and they de- 
fine it as an act of bad faith, done 
for the purpose of producing con- 
fusion between the products of 
two merchants or two manufac- 
turers, or some act done to throw 
discredit on a rival establishment. 

As has been said, the legal rules 
of Unfair Competition first grew 
out of the fraudulent copying of 
trade-marks of others. At the 
outset the courts and lawyers 
made the mistake of believing that 
acts of Unfair Competition could 
only be committed in connection 
with trade-marks. It was soon 
found, however, that fraudulent, 
dishonest and unscrupulous mer- 
chants, not only in the use of 
trade-marks, but in many other 
ways made use of unfair and 
fraudulent methods to defraud 
competitors. - Consequently, the 
courts began to extend the doc- 
trine to a variety of unfair acts 
and practices entirely dissoci- 
ated with trade-marks, which are 
causing loss in the business 
world; and now our courts are 
constantly punishing persons who 
interfere fraudulently or dishon- 
estly with the business of a com- 
petitor, regardless of the question 
of trade-marks. 

The law of Unfair Competition 
is merely the pronunciamento, of 
a court of equity that no methods 
in business will be tolerated 
under the cloak of competition, 
which are dishonest, dishonorable 
or unfair, or which tend to per- 
mit a man to represent himself 
or his goods or his concern as his 
rival, or his rival’s goods, or his 
rival's concern, or which permit 
a man to injure his rival through 
fraud 


The law of Unfair Competitio: 
is a collection of the rules of busi 
ness warfare laid down to aid th 
honest merchant to defend himse! 
against the business pirate. 

In applying these rules cour! 
have even gone to the length of 
forbidding a competitor to inter- 
fere with a contract which his 
rival has made. Not long ago a 
ticket agent in Massachusetts 
made a contract with officials of 
the Jamestown Exposition, by 
which it was agreed that this 
agent should have exclusive book- 
ing rights in certain territory in 
New England for a hotel. A rival 
of his, on hearing of this arrange- 
ment, represented to the expcsi- 
tion authorities that the first 
agent was not properly equipped 
to handle this business, and that 
he was the best person to carry 
out this work; whereupon the ex- 
position authorities entered into a 
contract with the second agent 
also. This, of course, violated the 
first contract. On the petition of 
the first mentioned agent, the 
Court of Equity enjoined the 
carrying out of the second con- 
tract. 

Malicious competition is also 
forbidden under this doctrine. 
Not long ago, in a Western town, 
a wealthy citizen had an alterca- 
tion with a barber, and, 2s a mat- 
ter of spite, set up a barber's shop, 
imported barbers from outside to 
occupy the shop, and endeavored 
to ruin the first barber’s business. 
The Court of Equity of the state 
forbade this individual from con- 
tiriuing this barber shop business 
on its being proved to the court's 
satisfaction that he had no inten- 
tion of going into the barber shop 
business in a bona fide way, but 
had set up this shop solely for the 
purpose of injuring the barber, 
and as a matter of spite and 
malice. 

Most of the cases, however, 
with which the law of Unfair 
Competition has to do are cases 
arising out of attempts on the part 
of rival houses to represent them- 
selves or their goods as_ their 
rival or their rival’s goods. 

The Court of Equity, applying 
these rules, has forbidden the 
misuse of customers’ lists, inter- 
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ference, with salesmen of com- 
)titors, interference with adver- 
ing; it has forbidden the copy- 
x of the form or shape or color 

rivais’ goods; prevented the 

of trade secrets, the knowl- 
e ze of which has been acquired 
|, unfair means; it has forbidden 
the misleading use of signs, of 
street addresses and names of 
corporations; the making of 
lavels, wrappers, cartons or bot- 
tls. or other containers, in such 
a way as to be an imitation of 
simular articles of competitors 
wiich are well known to the pub- 
lic; and in all of these instances 
the relief of the court is granted 
regardless of any copyright or 
patent. 

lhe right to obtain the Court’s 
assistance against Unfair Compe- 
tition in no way depends upon 
the ownership of a patent. 

The makers of the “Flare 
Front” automobile lamp have 
spent a large amount of money 
in advertising this lamp. It is not 
patented. Its peculiar shape is 
not necessary to the success of 
the lamp. Through the efforts of 
its makers, this form of lamp has 
become very widely known and 
well thought of. Not long ago, 
a rival house began to put out a 
“are Front” lamp, very similar 
in appearance to the one manu- 
‘actured by the first mentioned 
house. 

In a suit brought, the United 
States Circuit Court-of Appeals 
forbade the second house mak- 
ing an automobile lamp which 
in any way resembled those of the 
original makers of this article. It 
was held that, although there was 
no patent, and although the de- 
tendants placed their own name 
upon their lamp, inasmuch as it 
was not necessary to the making 
of a successful automobile lamp 
that it should be of the flare 
front shape, it was an evidence 
of fraud and a desire to take ad- 
vaitage of the reputation of the 
pl intiff, for the defendant to 
make its goods in close imitation 

f those of the plaintiff. 

in a case decided by Judge 
Holmes, now a member of the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States, the piaintiff and defend- 


ant made zithers. The defendant 
copied the plaintiff’s article close- 
ly in every particular. It was 
found by the Court that zithers in 
this form were particularly de- 
sired by the public, and that, al- 
— this desire may have been 

sated by the ingenuity of the 
plaintiff ‘the defendant had a 
right to get such benefit of that 
desire as he could, but “the only 
thing he has not a right to steal 
is the good-will attaching to the 
pla‘ntiff’s personality, the benefit 
of the public’s desire to have 
geods made by the plaintiff.” 

The law of Unfair Competi- 
tion is the friend of the honest 
merchant who desires to build up 
his business upon the merits of 
his own goods. It is the enemy 
of the unscrupulous man who 
seeks to live upon the good work 
of others, and its power as a 
weapon in the hands of the honest 
merchant will steadily increase. 
At present, few business men real- 
ize its importance, scope or 
power. 

(To be continued) 
—_——_+or———— 


BUTTERICK EDITORIAL 
CHANGES 


A number of important editorial 
changes have taken place on the But- 
terick publications. John O'Hara Cos- 
grove, managing editor of Everybody's 
Magazine, for the past ten years, has 
resigned, and is temporarily succeeded 
by Trumbull White, associate editor of 
Everybody's, and editor of Adventure. 
Arthur S. Hoffman falls heir to the lat- 
ter chair. 

The Delineator ed'torship is now in 
charge of George Barr Baker, and 
Charles Hanson Towne, fortnerly lit- 
erary reader of the Delincator and De- 
signer, and the New Idea, assumes the 
managing editorship of the Designer, 
being succeeded in his former berth 
hy James S. Hamilton, formerly of 
Putnam's and Appleton’s. 


—__—__+e+—____—_ 
MARSH AGENCY SECURES R. B. 
G. GARDNER 
The E. H. Marsh Advertising Agency, 
of Springfield, Mass., has secured the 
services of Richard B. G. Gardner, for- 
merly with the Republican Publishing 
Company, of Hamilton, O., where he 
had charge of the advertising depart- 
ment. Mr. Gardner will take charge 
of the agency’s catalogue and booklet 
work. 





—_—__——_+-9-»— 

The Dallas Advertising League, on 
Tuly 25, heard an address on “Price 
Maintenance,” from Lewen Plunkett, 
of the Blanke Tea & Coffee Company, 
St. Louis. 
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Outlook Families and 





Outlook readers have surplus 
funds 


They can be persuaded to spend 
this surplus for luxuries . 


And for personal and home 
adornment . 


Outlook readers are home and 


‘factory owners or intending 


builders . 


They not only have well-kept 
houses and every table delicacy 


But they also demand all those 
refinements of living that go to 
make a house a home 


You would expect them to be 
musically inclined . 


And to be most particular about 
the healthfulness of the home . 


During the past twelve 
months The Outlook car- 
ried 483 Investment ad- 


vertisements. 

During the past twelve 
months The Outlook car 
ried 157 Automobile and 
Motor Boat  advertise- 
ments. 


During the past twelve 
months The Outlook car- 
ried 45 Jewelry and Silver- 
ware advertisements. 


During the past twelve 
months The Outlook car- 
ried 2,067 Building and 
Construction and _ Real 
Estate advertisements. 


During the past twelve 
months The Outlook car- 
ried 362 Household Supply 
and Food Product adver- 


tisements. 


During the past twelve 
months The Outlook car- 
ried 213 Home Furnishing 
advertisements. 


During the past twelve 
months The tlook car- 
ried 44 Musical Instrument 
advertisements. 


During the past twelve 
months The Outlook car- 
ried 60 Heating, Lighting, 
and Sanitary Appliance 
advertisements. 





The Outlook 
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Their Purchasing Habits 


lutlook readers enjoy outdoor 
ports 


ome go hunting with nothing 
more deadly than a camera or 
inoculars 


‘hey are great travelers—for 
tecreation and Education 


Outlook readers have a proper 
pride in personal appearance 


And they realize that proper 
clothes are the first requisite 


The Man reader in the quiet 
of Home or Club is still think- 
ing about his business ‘ 


And while Father and Mother 
are discussing the best school 
for the children 


The younger Grown-ups are 
advancing themselves through 
scif-education ; 





The Outlook 





During the past twelve 
months The Outlook car- 
ried 637 Summer Camp 
advertisements. 


During the past twelve 
months The Sutlook car- 
ried 30 Camera and Opti- 
cal Goods advertisements. 


During the past twelve 
months The Outlook car- 
ried 4,835 Railroad, Steam- 
ship, Hotel, Resort, and 
Tour advertisements. 


During the past twelve 
months The Outlook car- 
ried 202 Toilet Article 
advertisements. 


During the past twelve 
months The Outlook car- 
ried 263 Wearing Apparel 
advertisements. 


During the past twelve 
months The Gutlook car- 
ried 114 Office Equipment 
advertisements. 


During the past twelve 
months The Sutlook car- 
ried 3,143 School and Col- 


lege advertisements. 


ast twelve 
tlook car- 


During the 
months The 


ried 295 Publishers’ ad- 


vertisements. 
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BREAKING DOWN SERVICE- 


TO-BUYER BARRIERS 


HOW A CLOTHING MANUFACTURER 
UNCOVERED THE REASON HIS 
GOODS WERE NOT SELLING IN A 
CERTAIN TOWN—DEALER HOLDING 
AGENCY SEEMED TO BE CO-OPER- 
ATING BUT FELL DOWN HARD AT 
THE FINISH—ONLY A PERSONAL 
INSPECTION OF A SALE IN PROG- 
RESS SHOWED WHERE THE TROU- 
BLE REALLY WAS 


By Charles C. Casey. 

A national advertiser of men’s 
tailored-to-measure clothes was 
unable to get the business in one 
big Western city that he felt he 
ought to have. 

His advertising was creating 
business, through his dealers, in 
other cities. There seemed no rea- 
son for it to fail in that city. 

The service furnished the deal- 
er was exactly the same as that 
furnished other dealers. The qual- 
‘ty of clothes made for him was 
found to be the same. 

A representative was sent to the 
dealer, but the interview did not 
uncover the reason for the lack of 
business. 

The dealer seemed enthusiastic. 

Also he seemed to be carrying out 
the advertiser’s service idea. 

No reason could be found, Com- 
petitors did not seem to have any 
better hold in that city than in 
others. All other conditions were 
looked into. 

As months went by, the prob- 
lem seemed to become more se- 
rious. Business did not increase. 
If anything, it fell off. It was be- 
low the business in several of the 
smaller cities. 

Another representative was sent 
to the dealer with instructions to 
remain until the problem was 
solved. 

But it wasn’t hard to solve. 
When he entered the store the 
reason was plainly apparent. 

A salesman was arguing with a 
customer about a suit that did not 
please and the air was full of met- 
aphorical brimstone. 

The suit. it seemed, did not fit 
as well as the customer had been 
led by the advertising and the ap- 


pearance of the store to believe it 
would. 

Plainly he was in the wrong in 
expecting a light-weight, unlined 
summer suit to fit like a heavy, 
lined and padded winter suit 
but—— 

It was the policy of the adver 
tiser to satisfy every customer. 
He featured it in his ads. He put 
it on a label attached to ever 
suit. 

His ads were illustrated with 
cuts of suits that connotated bet- 
ter satisfaction than any other 
suits. 

The whole of all his ads 
preached fit and style and satis- 
faction. 

The representative of the adver- 
tiser was, of course, unknown to 
the salesman and could not inter- 
fere in the argument, but he hur 
ried to find the proprietor gf the 
store. 

The dealer declined to interfere 
at first, but when the representa- 
tive threatened to take the agency 
away from him if he didn’t do 
something, he yielded. 

When the representative prom- 
ised to assume personal responsi- 
bility for the suit and the cost of 
a new one to please the customer, 
the dealer became interested. 

He hurried to the front of the 
store, where the customer, offend- 
cd at the attitude of the sales- 
man, was denouncing the house, 
the advertiser and everybody else. 

Taking the case in hand him- 
self the dealer made it plain to 
the customer in a few words that 
anything he wanted would be 
done. 

The customer, seeing the sales- 
iman thrown down by his own 
house, and finding himself hon- 
ored by the dealer, was appeased 
a little, but his blood was fighting 
hot. 

The dealer offered to make him 
a new suit from better material 
to take the place of the unsatis 
tactory one, if he would permit a 
new measure to be taken and al- 
low time to make a new suit. 

He took up the sample book and 
turned to a sample of much better 
quality material and offered t 
make a suit from that. 

It was a complete backdown for 
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A Small Advertising Agency 2:: 
The Large Advertising Agencies 


The five advertisements which have appeared in 
the last five issues of Printers’ Ink under the above 
heading, have brought forth a question from®one 
prospective advertiser and it is possible that you 
have thought of the same question—“Why is The 
J O Ball Advertising Company. a Small Agency?” 


There are four ‘principal reasons and these 
very reasons are a part of our established policy: 


1. We do not handle split commission accounts 
or accounts for which we act as space buyers only. 
All our accounts are on a 15% service basis and we 
have never handled any account on any other basis. 


2. We do not handle any competing accounts. 
because we are too close to our accounts to handle 
others in the same line with justice to our clients. 


3. We have not employed any solicitors. We 
depend on our satisfied clients to recommend us to 
others and our advertising to secure business for us. 


4. We do not handle advertising of curative 
remedies of any kind either external or internal. 


If you would like to do business with an 
organization of this kind, no matter where you are 
located we would like to get in touch with you. 














The J 0 Ball Advertising Company 
68 West Washington Street Chicago 






ane is the last of a series of six advertisements written 
by Mr. Ball on “A Small Advertising Agency vs. The Large 
Advertising Agencies.” The advertisements have been 
printed in booklet form—an inquiry on your letterhead will 
bring them and if you desire further information, we will be 
pleased to arrange an interview with you at your request. 
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the store and the customer yielded 
—pleased. 

What had happened from the 
buyer’s point of view? 

The dealer, who, through his 
salesman, had been considering 
the buyer as legitimate “fish,” had 
reversed himself and was looking 
upon the customer as a man who 
was doing him a favor. He was 
putting a value upon the custom- 
er’s friendship—his patronage. 

The balance of the transaction 
was pleasant. Thé customer is 
now a regular patron of the adver- 
tiser’s clothes. 

But the tangle extended beyond 
the one transaction. The adver- 
tiser’s representative found that 
many others had been similarly 
dealt with. 

Three suits were in the store, 
undelivered. Two of them were 
paid for and the other was half- 
paid for. The buyers had refused 
to take the suits. The dealer was 
holding both the clothes and the 
money. 

It required a week to mollify 
the many dissatisfied customers, 
and cost the advertiser a consider- 
able sum of money. 

The dealer, convinced of the 
sincerity of the advertiser by his 
willingness to assume the cost ‘of 
treating customers like friends, 
was not hard to convince also that 
service was good policy. 

He had always used the signs 
furnished by the advertiser, pro- 
claiming service as the motto of 
the store, but he had not done 
business on that basis. 

Prospective customers entering 
the store wére impressed with the 
frank assertion of the cards that 
their patronage was appreciated. 

The cards were in line with the 
advertising, and most customers 
were so inspired by the apparent 
attitude that the dealer was able 
to collect for most suits before 
they were finished. 

This probably angered the cus- 
tomers more when they discov- 
ered the adverse service. 

Knowing the dealer used the 
advertising matter, the advertiser 
had never suspected his real atti- 
tude toward patrons. 

The salesmen were taught how 
to take measures correctly, for 


the representative found, when he 
put his odds and ends of informa- 
tion together, that few of the suits 
sold by them had been made to 
accurate and reliable measures. 

The dealer was prevailed upon 
to run a series of service ads in 
his local papers. He converted 
the store into a service store. 

The enormous business whic! 
the advertiser had built up was 
based upon service. 

He had learned early in his 
campaign that men who know the 
difference between tailored - to - 
order clothing and ready-made 
clothing know also a few other 
things. 

It is human nature for men of 
discrimination to have opinions oi 
their own. And almost every man 
likes his own opinions! 

Men buy what they want—not 
what the advertiser wants them to 
have. An advertiser can do busi- 
ness only by convincing the man 
who buys that he has what that 
man wants. Advertising does not 
sell merchandise of any kind. It 
only induces men to buy it. 

What was trfe in the merchant 
tailor’s case is true generally. The 
man who buys tailored-to-measure 
clothes may be just a little above 
the average as men go, perhaps, 
but he is constructed much the 
same as all other men. His likes 
and dislikes are based upon the 
same principles of human nature. 

“Tf I do a tailor the favor of 
letting him make a suit for me, 
he, not J, is obligated,” says Hu- 
man Nature. “I expect him to 
make the suit exactly as J want it 
—not as he wants it.” 

We do not expect or desire a 
dealer to throw his arms around 
our neck and rub his beard on 
our face every time we enter a 
store. 

But we do expect him to get our 
point of view; to be glad we give 
our business to him rather than to 
his competitor. 

And if all national advertisers 
selling through dealers could give 
the same customer-service that al! 
big mail-order advertisers are giv- 
ing—there would be fewer mail- 
order advertisers. Nearly every- 
thing that is sold would be sold 
through dealers. 
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NO PREJUDICE 


How much of the force of your city adver- 
tising is spent in fighting a prejudice? 

The city man’s standards are fixed. He has 
his favorite brands in every line. To win him over 
to your goods you must win him away from 
those of someone else. 

And that costs money! 

But out here in Wisconsin there is a vast new 
unprejudiced market. 

A decade of prosperity has created many new 
wants among our farmers. Our Standards, while 
rapidly forming, are still plastic. 

Now is the time for the advertiser to strike. 
In another year or two the mold of trade will 
harden. Make sure now that when it does it 
is your competitor, not you, who has to fight for 
a foothold. 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 


—the state paper of Wisconsin—is subscribed for 
by 60,000 prosperous farmers. It goes to one 
out of every three agriculturists in a state where 
50% of the people are engaged in farming. 

It makes little difference to us what people 
say about “conditions” and “tariffs” if our crops 
are good. And this year they promise to be, 
again, bigger than ever. 

There is good trade here waiting for the real 
leaders in every line of home and personal mer- 
chandise to come and get. 

Let us show you the value of this market and 
the big returns possible for little effort. 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 


ARTHUR SIMONSON, Publisher 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Geo. W. Herbert, Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Western Representative, Eastern Representatives, 
First Nat. Bank Bidg., Chicago. 41 Park Row, New York City. 


Member Standard Farm Paper Association. 
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GETTING SALESMEN TO 
TALK UP ADVERTISING 
THE STORY OF THE YOUNG TRAVEL- 
ING MAN WHO THOUGHT HIS 
SALES MANAGER WAS A CRANK— 
THE NEED FOR MUCH ADVERTISING 
EVANGELIZATION AMONG SALES- 
MEN—HOW THE INTFRNATIONAL 
HARVESTER COMPANY IS_ EDU- 
CATING ITS 40,000 AGENTS AND 
“BLOCKMEN” TO THE VALUE OF 

ADVERTISING 


By S. C. Lambert. 

A salesman for a well-known 
paper house was telling a friend 
the other day how he finally con- 
vinced himself that the advertis- 
ing his firm was doing was not 
all “talk,” but was helping him 
appreciably in his work of getting 
orders. 

“You see, I have grown up 
with this house and four years 
age was put out on the road. 
After six months or so, in fact, 
after my first trip, the sales man- 
ager called me into his office. 

“ Joe,’ said he, ‘I think you are 
going to make good if you tend 
to business. You have done 
fairly well this time out, but 
there is a lot of room for im- 
provement. How have you made 
use of our advertising in your 
talks with purchasing agents?’ 
he asked suddenly. 

“I told him in substance that 
I let the advertising go its own 
way and I went mine. I was after 
sales, I told him, and the way to 
do that, I thought, was to talk the 
goods. 

“*But, Joe,’ argued the S, M. 
(he is a patient man if a fellow 
shows a trace of usefulness), 
‘haven't you gone after the orders 
by making plain to the purchasing 
agent in an unmistakable way that 
this house is willing to stand by 
its product to the last notch, that 
it is giving a guarantee of qual- 
ity by spending over $75,000 in ad- 
vertising? It’s all right, old man, 
to talk the goods, but it is im- 
nerative also that you demonstrate 
to the customer that we believe in 
the goods. Hf we show our con- 
fidence in an impressive way, the 
buyers of big paper orders must 


come to feel that confidence also 

“*Now, Joe, I want to show yo 
something.’ He then spread ot 
our advertising in the differen 
magazines and _ trade _ paper 
‘That’s what we are doing for y: 

This advertising isn’t, as) you 
think, a separate, self-suffic.ent 
and unrelated part of our selling 
To pay the best, it must be mace 
an organic part of our selling 
The salesmen can do much to 
make it organic, if they onl) 
sense the benefits advertising is 
doing and can do them. 

“*You are still under thirty. | 
don’t mind telling you that we 
put you out on the road because 
we thought you were young 
enough to be adaptable to the 
changing requirements of per- 
sonal salesmanship. You have 
met men, older than yourself, who 
could not grasp the idea of adver- 
tising, because it was abstract 
The old-style salesmen are putting 
too great emphasis upon the per- 
sonal side of salesmanship and too 
little upon the advertising side. 
You go out this next trip and 
keep your eyes open. You belong 
to a new generation of salesmen 
who have got to do their work 
differently from the old Don't 
take the advice of the older fel- 
lows as the only right doctrine.’ 

“Well, I went out again, feeling 
a little bit cooled off by this stiff 
talk. As a matter of fact, I was 
inclined to think of the Honorable 
S. M. as a crank, with notions. 

“But I thought I’d try his prin- 
ciples out and so gave a new slant 
to my talk with some of the hard- 
est customers. Yes, they had scen 
the advertising and they confessed 
that we must have some nerve to 
spend such a lot of money in the 
periodicals. They didn’t see how 
we could get away with it unless 
we did put up a good piece of 
goods. 

“I didn’t make every sale by this 
talk. and sometimes the talk didn’t 
land the order. But it eased the 
work up noticeably the moment | 
began to take the advertising into 
consideration. What I said of 
our advertising served to re- 
mind the purchasing agents of the 
ads they had seen and to set them 
thinking seriously at the right 
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tine—when I was there to take 
the order, 

[ increased my orders that 
trp out. I have ever since been 
tr ing to get a better angle on the 
a vertising and it helps a great 
dcal. The last time out I covered 
my route quicker than ever be- 
fore and equaled my _ previous 
hivhest record.” 

‘very manager of advertising 
aid sales has had to contend with 
th: problem of getting his sales- 
men and his agents to understand 
just what advertising means to 
them in increased business. 1 
have personally come in contact 
with not a few salesmen for 
houses that were advertising na- 
tinally. Their attitude seemed 
to be to take the advertising with 
good-natured — tolerance, 

_ What with a distinguishable ele- 

ent of stubbornness among his 
salesmen and with the inherent 
difficulties of his work, the man 
who is responsible for the sales 
of a concern whose activities 
cover the continent, or the world, 
has no easy time of it, He is 
often confronted by conditions for 

hich he can find no precedent. 
There is a $10,000,000 house which 
is earnestly endeavoring to make 
its salesmen and its agents, of 
which there are 40,000, work con- 
sciously with the educational 
force of the advertising. 

Here, undeniably, is work for a 
full-sized man. This concern is 
the International Harvester Com- 
pany, of Chicago, and Edwin L. 
Barker, of the “service depart- 
ment,” writes as follows in 
answer to a query: 

In a large organization such as ours 
it is rather a difficult problem to get 
all the people connected with the sales 
dep rtment to fully appreciate adver- 
tising, and to fully understand just 
how salesmanship and advertising go 
hand in hand. You must remember 
tl we have something like 40,000 
dealers handling our machines. 

Working wth these dealers aside 
from the home office are 105 branch 
houses. These houses control and are 
I responsible for their individual 


tories. The general agent in charge 
of cach branch house has under him 


several salesmen, which we call block- 
me Fach anata agent’s territory is 


divided up into small sections or blocks, 
an! each blockman co-operates with the 
dealers on h’s block aad assists them in 
various ways with their sales. 

You will see by this that from the 
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time an advertis ng idea originates here 
in our department until it reaches all 
of the general agents, and then the 
blockmen, and then the local dealers a 
great deal of time is taken u and 
often much of the idea sg lost, ce we 
keep after them all the time and are 
trying to educate our blockmen and our 
local dealers to the advantages of ad- 
vertising. 

These men _ receive the Harvester 
World every month and also a special 
dealers’ bulletin which is issued month- 
ly. In most cases we find that the local 
dealer is not unwilling to advertise, but 
that he does not know how to do it. 
For this reason we are constantly plac- 
ing before hm reproductions of the ad- 
vertisements we run in the trade and 
farm papers. This helps him in the 
preparation of his own advertising. The 
letter which appears on the first page 
of each bulletin is in the nature of a 
heart-to-heart talk, and we find that 
these talks are much appreciated by the 
dealers. 

You and I know that the final object 
of all advertising is sales, but ‘t takes 
a lot of hard work to educate the avei- 
age dealer into seeing this. Inasmuch 
as we desire all farmers to make their 
purchases direct from the dealer, all of 
our advertising is designed to help the 
latter. For this reason we do not key 
any of our advertisements. We accept 
the fact that publicity is the greatest 
educat onal and selling force in modern 
business. 

However, a few months ago we de- 
cided to test the pulling power of our 
advertising, and in one series of ad- 
vertisements we directed replies to the 
or ogg office. The result was that we 
had to hire a new man whose duty was 
to forward these replies to our general 
agents, and through them to our local 
dealers. This proved conclusively that 
advertising pays. 

Frequently we issue a book of ‘n- 
structions on advertising, and these are 
sent to our dealers rice salesmen. We 
do not know of a better way to edu- 
cate salesmen and dealers than to use 
similar methods to those employed in 
educating customers. For this reason 
we show the dealer what kind of ad- 
vertising we are using and that we are 
directing the farmers straight to his 
place of business. We show th’s same 
thing to our salesmen and_ gradually 
they get the idea that advertising and 
salesmanship are really one. We are 
continually bringing to their attention 
actual cases which prove the worth of 
advertising. While in most of these 
cases the salesman actually closed the 
contract, yet he could not have closed 
the contract had it not been for the 
advertis ng which preceded him. 


“MORRISONS” CHANGES HANDS 


Harry L. Bird, former secretary of 
the Legislative Voters’ League of Chi- 
cago, is president of the United Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago, which has 
acquired Morrisons’ Monthly Maga- 
zine. A new weekly publication is pro- 
jected. Mr, Bird will be its managing 
editor. Edward M. Board and Robert 
B. Donham will be associated with him, 
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ITALY’S MARKET FOR OUR 
MANUFACTURERS 





NOW ABLE TO ABSORB FAR MORE 
THAN WE SEND _ IT—PRODUCTS 
WHICH MIGHT BE EXPORTED AND 
SOLD THERE TO ADVANTAGE—AD- 
VERTISING UNDEVELOPED 





By Giuseppe Mazzola, 
Representative at Milan, Italy, of 
aasenstein & Vogler, Continental 
Advertising Agents. 

American manufacturers ought 
to see the interest that the Ital- 
ian market offers to them. 

Italy has nearly 34,000,000 in- 
habitants whose patronage is 
worth fighting to get. They can 
be reached practically with a lim- 
ited number of periodicals. Some 
of the Italian newspapers are of 
national circulation and reach as 
many aS 350,000 copies. 

The average paper has four to 
six pages, while some have ten 
or twelve pages. 

The price is uniformly five cen- 
times (one cent), with the excep- 
tion of a popular paper selling at 
three centimes. 

Magazines and ladies’ papers 
are few in number and small in 
circulation, but there are several 
weekly illustrated papers with 
large circulation. 

Outdoor advertising is well de- 
veloped so far as posters go, and 
as good artists are plenty some 
very attractive posters are in evi- 
dence. Billposting is a munici- 
palized service in some of the 
larger towns. 

A few timid efforts have been 
made at electric-sign advertising, 
but they are of no importance and 
car cards are practically non-ex- 
istent, at least in the inside of 
the cars, though large boards are 
to be seen on the outside for ad- 
vertising purposes. 

Italian advertising, in fact, is 
still in its cradle, but it is a pros- 
perous baby, which will develop 
rapidly if well cared for. Italy 
is in a wonderful stage of de- 
velopment and the American trade 
is expanding more and more. 
American goods are much appre- 
ciated and the word “American” 
is taken as a synonym for good 
quality. 


There are a good number of 
American products being ener- 
getically pushed, which were car- 
ried in the beginning simply for 
the benefit of American patrons 
who called for them. 

Italians are keen on obtaining 
everything that is new and that 
is foreign. The Italian export 
trade is important, but it consists 
mainly of soil products, while 
practically all of the novelties, 
meat foods, etc., are imported. It 
is a shame that America occupies 
a backward place in Italy in im- 
port trade. 

English is extensively known in 
Italy. Credit is fairly good now 
and big business could certainly 
be built by shrewd American ex- 
porters through advertising, if 
helped by local advice. 

Such commodities as _ toilet 
products and appliances, shoes, 
machinery, canned foods, talking 
machines, piano players, vacuum 
cleaners, farm machines, home fit- 
tings, safety razors, office appli- 
ances, men’s outfit and wearing 
apparel, and sporting goods could 
be imported and pushed to ad- 


vantage. 
—__—_+o+—___—_ 


“WORLD TO-DAY” BOUGHT BY 
HEARST INTERESTS 





_The World To-day, the Chicago re- 
view of the world’s doings, has been 
purchased by the interests that control 
Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping, 
Motor and Mo‘or Boating and will bear 
the imprint on its next number of the 
“World Review Company, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York.” 

The acquisition of this magazine gives 
the Hearst group what has heretofore 
been missing, a publication of the type 
of World’s Work and Review of Re- 
views and makes Hearst mean as much 
in the magazine world as he does in 
the newspaper world. 

G. von Utassy, the publisher of the 
magazines, states that he believes the 
World To-day has the possibilities of a 
great periodical. It is not yet decided 
whether Shailer Matthews, the editor, 
will come to New York. He is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of 
Chicago, and it is possible that he will 
refer academic duties to editorial, if 
e h2s to make a choice. 


———_+o+—_____ 
ALONG NEARLY ALL LINES 


The possible formation of a retail 
merchant’s association to protect mem- 
bers from “unprofitable advertising, to 
reform trade abuses,” etc., was dis- 
cussed at a recent meeting of the Bal- 
timore Advertising Club, 
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ROVIDENCE 

is the second largest 
city in New England and 
is the shopping centre of 
a half million people in 
the most densely popu- 
lated State in the Union. 
@ The only newspapers 
in the city that publish 


their circulation are 


The Providence Journal 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 


@ They are both two- 


cent papers and absolutely 
dominate their territory. 
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The Annual 


Progress Number 


of Good Housekeeping Magazine will be the October 
issue. 


It will contain a group of articles showing the great 
progress made in home economics during recent years. 
It will bring before the woman the last word in the 
production of everything for the home. 


H. W. Desmond, editor of Architectural Record, writes on the 
trend in homebuilding ; 


A. L. Wyman, editor of House Furnishing Review, writes on 
better household equipment ; 


S. H. Ditchett, editor of Dry Goods Economist, writes on dry 
goods and apparel ; 


W. H. Ukers, editor of Tea and Coffee Trade Journal, writes 


on better teas and coffees ; 


H. R. Clissold, editor of Bakers’ Helper, writes on the revolution 
in bread baking; 


F.N. Barrett, editor of American Grocer, writes on our improving 
food supply ; 


A.H. Miller, electrical expert of the Edison Company, writes on 
the electrical era in the home; 


And there will also be articles on shoes, food factories, and other 


kindred subjects—all taken together making an encyclopedia of 
domestic economy. 


October Good Housekeeping Magazine offers the 
manufacturer a special opportunity to get the attention 
of 300,000 women of the home at the most opportune 
moment. 


Present Rate, $2.00 per line: 
One Quarter Page or more 25% discount 


GOOD NOUSEAEEPING 


MAGA ZIN E& 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The Largest Class Publication in Any Field 
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URNING DEALER HOLD- 
UPS INTO CO-OPER-’ 
ATION 
ALERS WHO ASK _ IMPOSSIBLE 
THINGS OF THE MANUFACTURER 
IN THE WAY OF HOLDUP ADVER- 
TISING PROPOSITIONS CAN SOME- 
rIMES BE MADE TO SEE THE LIGHT 
—ONE OF THE BEST ADVERTISING 
DEALERS A MANUFACTURER NOW 
HAS AT FIRST CAME FORWARD 
WITH AN INEXPEDIENT PROPOSI- 
(ION, BUT WAS COACHED INTO 

SOUNDER WAYS OF WORKING 





By Nat Olds, 
lvertising Manager, Stein-Bloch Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. 

We hear a good deal these days 
out the “science” of advertising, 
id reducing publicity to a fine art 
d that sort of thing, but the 
rofession has a long way to go 
t before it will be entirely freed 
irom the rags and tags of the old 
iys and their ways and means. 
This thought was vividly brought 
to my mind by a letter which a 
friend of mine showed me the 
other day. : 
The letter was written by a 
dealer who wanted a contribution 
for a “charitable” purpose. My 
friend sidestepped, and the dealer 
ad written him in plain black and 
white that if he did not imme- 
diately forward check he might 
expect this dealer to cut out his 
line completely and introduce a 
mpetitor’s. To his credit be it 
added that my friend politely and 
‘irmly told this dealer to go ahead. 
Now, this incident is but one in 
the day’s work. Every advertis- 
‘ng manager gets scores of such 
ppeals each month. They come 
from retailers who want to have 
t] ieir name appear on an electric 
clock, who demand a quarter-page 
< Rose Leaf and the Social 
ind Outing Club’s dance pro- 
erammes, who are anxious to ad- 
‘ttise in the Armory athletic 
‘anies souvenir. and who have a 
sister-in-law who is working for 
newspaper free “joy ride” to 
laska during the coming vaca- 

tion, and “will you please,” etc. 
There is no use in adding more 
the merry chorus. All my 
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readers know the swing of the 
tune. One retailer I heard of the 
other day wrote in to find out if 
a brick had been received from a 
church building committee, and if 
it had, why a check had not been 
forwarded! And so it goes. 

This sort of solicitation comes 
from the retailers who feel that 
they have the right to forward 
such letters, and put over their 
proposition. But there is another 
kind of solicitation that reaches 
the advertising manager’s desk in 
frequent numbers, and that is 
along exactly similar lines, but 
from a slightly different source. 
This is the demands from chari- 
table organizations for “cards” in 
their programmes, for advertise- 
ments in the souvenir booklet of 
the Firemen’s Cataract Hose out- 
ing and fishing excursion to Lake 
Canandaigua, for a half-page at 
$50 in the forthcoming edition of 
the City Beautiful programme of 
the Rose Raisers of America “in 
convention in your town the first 
three days of June.” 

What do you do with such re- 
quests as these? The problem 
has been on my mind for a good 
many seasons, and sometimes I 
have often wondered if an adver- 
tisers’ league against it would 
not in the long run save enough 
money for its individual members 
to insure an unusual raise for the 
advertising manager each New 
Year's. 

Not long ago a newspaper solic- 
‘tor came to me with this propo- 
sition: He said his paper was 
going to get out a souvenir edi- 
ton with an illustrated supple- 
ment in colors, booming the old 
town, and the same edition was 
to be mailed out all over the land 
and it surely was a crackerjack 
scheme. 

“All I need,” he went on, “is 
the names of two or three big ad- 
vertisers to head the list and the 
little fellows will follow after 
like ducks to a pond. Now, I 
want you to take out a quarter- 
page in this special number at $60 
for the space. Here’s the con- 
tract.” 

I asked him this question: 
“What returns is this advertise- 
ment going to give my house?” 
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He replied: “Why, I do not 
know exactly what you mean. 
What returns?” 

“Yes; you ask me to buy space 
in your paper. Your price is $60 
for a quarter-page. I am re- 
sponsible for that money and its 
safe investment. What shall | 
tell my firm that I am getting in 
value for that $60?” 

This was apparently new talk to 
the solicitor. He did not under- 
stand it. I asked him hew he 
bought his clothes. Did he not 
seek dollar for dollar value? 

His reply was a classic: “Sure 
I do, but this is different. This is 
a scheme that is going to boom 
the town and help us. Come and 
be a good fellow and give us a 
lift.” 

That question was rich with 
the ancient aroma of the days that 
sometime will be no more. Why 
is an advertising appropriation 
looked on as a sort of joy-ride 
fund? 

I have made deadly enemies 
among the lady promoters of 
bazaars and charity balls and 
cooked-food fairs by declining 
with all the politeness in my 
repertoire their sweet-voiced de- 
mands for the stuff in exchange 
for a “card” in the programme. 

In my files lurks vitriolic cor- 
respondence because I refused to 
come over at the pistol point of 
some persistent retailer. Queer 
old Human Nature! They get 
sore when you turn down a some- 
thing-for-nothing proposition, on 
the same principle, apparently, 
that the man who can be depend- 
ed upon to roast the show-the 
hardest is the one who got :n on 
a pass. The free list are always 
the keenest critics. 

Not so very long ago a concern 
wanted “help” in having its name 
put upon an electric device that 
was new to the town and had 
awakened a considerable amount 
of interest on the public square. 
This retail store was a compara- 
tively new agent, and this letter 
was one of the first that the ad- 
vertising department had received. 
The situation was looked into and 
the electric device was found to 
be a clock that showed the names 
of merchants from time to time— 


a sort of daylight electric sign. 
This retail store had not begun to 
advertise the line very extensively, 
and were really just getting into 
step. 

The advertising department 
therefore turned down the propo- 
sition. It was done, however, in 
this way. We explained that we 
did not want to go into the 
scheme because we did not think 
that under the circumstances it 
would be a wise investment. Our 
advertising appropriation we tried 
to handle just as they themselves 
would handle a trust fund. Every 
expenditure was looked upon in 
the light of an investment from 
which there ought to be derived 
dividends. 

Did they think that dividends 
would be forthcoming in as large 
amounts from this clock, as, say, 
from some good strong reason- 
why copy run in the newspapers 
of their town, provided that the 
newspapers were of the right 
kind? This started them think- 
ing. A series of letters followed. 
We explained a little more in de- 
tail, and to-day there is no more 
vigorous advertiser on our list 
than just this same store that 
was crazy for us to help them 
out with an advertisement on an 
electric clock face. 

Our correspondence had ex- 
plained to them a feature of mod- 
ern advertising that had been hid- 
den from their angle of vision— 
that was all. And I believe that 
this new point of view helped 
them with their own advertising. 

This is a fair sample of the way 
one advertising department tries 
to handle these requests for aid. 
I go to as great length in explain- 
ing personally to solicitors why 
we cannot follow out their 
schemes and suggestions. They 
may go away disappointed, but 
they go away with perhaps more 
respect in their hearts than when 
they came. 

Back of every advertisement of 
whatever kind, from electric 
sgns and novelties to the most 
telling page in the national 
medium, there ought to be a rea- 
son for that advertisement being 
made use of. If there can be 
found no reason for it that means 
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a dividend value, it is a poor ad- 


vertisement and the advertiser’s 
i ney is not being expended 
judiciously. This, to my mind, 
is one meaning of the “science” 
avd the “art” of advertising. A 
lo: of missionary work is yet to 
be done before advertising will 
receive its just and true estima- 
tin. Not so many years ago it 
was looked upon as a hit-or-miss 
gemble; to-day the advertising 
ap) ropriation in the eyes of many 
otherwise able business men is 
considered as a percentage that 
ought to be charged to profit and 
loss—a sort of junket fund to 
kecp the trade good-natured. 
1ou must not think from what 
have confessed to you that I 
believe one’s face should be set as 
flint against the call of charity. 
My point is, if you give to char- 
ity, charge it up against some 
other fund than the ,advertising 
appropriation. 
What do you think about it? 
OB hehe eect 


FULL INQUIRY FOR LEWIS 


— 





l’ostmaster Hitchcock was called upon 
July 22 by the house committee on _post- 
office expenditures to submit original 
copies of all records and stenographic 
notes bearing on the controversy be- 
tween the department and the Lewis 
Publishing Company, of University 
City, Mo. 

E. G. Lewis, president of the com- 
pany, whose charges of persecution by 


the department are being heard by the 
committee, declares that post-office offi- 
cials had plotted to — his business, 


His counsel, Edwin C. Madden, 
for mer third assistant postmaster gen- 
eral, declared that the department sub- 
mitted to the Lewis Company a blank 
form containing a long list of ques- 
tio ns, requiring that they be answered 
and the form sworn to and returned 
within twenty-four hours. 

Lewis said it took him, with forty 
assistants, and at the expense of $10,000, 
seven weeks to prepare answers ac- 
curate enough to be sworn to. He said 
the department was trying to entrap 
him by forcing him to give inaccurate 
answers in the sworn statement. 

receiver has been appointed for 
five of E. G. Lewis’ concerns in Uni- 
versity City, St. Louis, by the United 
States District Court in St. Louis. The 
American Woman’s League is not af- 
tected, 


++ 
NEW McALESTER CLUB OFFI- 
CERS 


The McAlester _(( (Okla.) Advertising 
H. 


Clul has chosen these officers. ; 

Fi president; E. C. Million and 
F. (. Russell, vice-presidents; C. C. 
. Secretary, and A. H. Wise, 
re irer, 





Over 


700,000 


That will be the circu- 
lation of The Ladies’ 
World for October! 


Over one hundred thou- 
sand copies in excess of 
our guarantee all placed 
where the advertiser wili 
benefit solidly. 


Now is the time to get 
your copy in—catch this 
number before it is too 
late! 


This will be the largest 
and most valuable issue 
of The Ladies’ World yet 
printed. Be sure you are 
in it. 


October closing date is 
August 12th. 


IADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 
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ELIMINATING THE UNFIT 
FROM “SELECTED” LISTS 
HOW VALENTINE & COMPANY WIN- 
NOWED DOWN EIGHT THOUSAND 
NAMES OF REMOTE PROSPECTS TO 
A LIST OF ABSOLUTELY LIVE PROS- 
PECTS—THE FORM LETTER THAT 
MADE TEN PER CENT SALES—GET- 
TING GOOD NAMES THROUGH THE 
SALESMEN’S HOUSE ORGAN — 
LINKING THIS CAMPAIGN UP 
WITH TRADE JOURNAL ADVER- 

TISING 





By George B. Headley. 

A mailing list, no matter how 
carefully selected it may be, is, 
after all, only a chunk of ore, per- 
haps full of the ‘ ‘pay streak,” but 
needing to be put through some 
refining processes in order to de- 
rive the pure metal of live pros- 
pects. 

This seems to be the view ef 
Valentine & Company, of New 
York, makers of colors and var- 
nishes, including particularly Val- 
entine’s Vanadium Quick Finish- 
ing Varnish. H. C. Bursley, the 
advertising manager, began with 
8,000 names comprised of lists ob- 
tained in the open market, and so 
winnowed down this number that 
the last letter soliciting orders 
brought ten per cent replies. 

His advice therefore is, get 
your lists, put the names separate- 
ly through trial eliminating heats 
and then enter the survivors in 
the real race for sales. 

The Vanadium varnish is made 
for automobiles as well as car- 
riage repairers, builders and man- 
ufacturers. The growing use of 
the automobile has created a larg- 
er market among the smaller 
trade for a reliable finishing var- 
nish which will dry quickly and so 
save the expense of storage space 
and make possible the transaction 
of a larger volume of business. 

The reduction of the total of 
8.000 names to a list of absolutely 
live prospects was made possible 
by an offer of a free trial of the 
varnish, which would allow the in- 
quirer to test the brand before re- 
mitting. There were no strings 
attached to this offer; if the var- 
nish did not prove all that was 


claimed for it, then the trade was 
privileged to send it back, and 
ne hard feelings. 

But the advertising manage: 
had no intention of letting th 
“rubbernecks” in the first list, wh 
had no idea of buying whatsoeve:, 
ask for a sample and, after dal 
bling with it, send it back. 

The first letter was sent to car- 
riage painters, carriage manufac- 
turers, automobile manufacturers, 
small carriage and wagon builders 
and repairers, and about 5,000 
blacksmiths. 

Some blacksmiths do carriage 
and automobile painting and some 
do not. The first letter was so 
framed as to ascertain whetier 
they, as well as the others, dd 
enough work of this kind to make 
it worth while to stock up with a 
reliable varnish. 

The test in the first letter was 
made in the opening paragraph 
which offered without charge a set 
of booklets about carriage paint- 
ing to whoever would return the 
letter with his name written at 
the bottom of it. A stamped and 
addressed envelope was inclosed. 
Obviously the man who had no 
definite interest in carriage paint- 
ing would have no use for the 
booklets. An expression of his 
desire for the booklets, on the 
other hand, would be trustworthy 
evidence that he was one who 
would purchase, if sufficiently per- 
suaded, 

Replies to this letter amounted 
to 2,300 names. To these the sec- 
ond letter was mailed, making 
without qualification the offer of 
a free trial of the varnish. This 
letter was more intimate in tone 
than the first and its manner of 
presenting the proposition makes 
a quoting of it worth while. It 
follows: 

Deir Sir:— 

Thank you for permission to send 
you Vanadium Varnish booklets. Look 
out for large yellow envelope with red 
string, mailed you to-day, containing 
them. Others are to be sent you soon. 

The Vanadium Varnishes equal in 
every way the old line of Valentine's 
Coach Varnishes, with the added qual- 
ities essential for automobile varnishes. 
They are very quick, with no sacri(ice 
of durability or the wonderful Valen- 
tine free flowing and easy working 
properties. 

Your attention is especially called 
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~ | Send In Your Copy 


fal Forms for the first issue of the 
- | American 


“<1 Sunday (Monthly) Magazine 


ak Close August 25. 
ph The work of printing an edition of more than 
int- [ 2,000,000, 28 page magazines is beset with 


at | difficulties. To ensure, therefore, our guarantee to 
sed. | advertisers of a perfectly printed product, it is 
int- | positively necessary that forms close August 25, 
his | for the issue of October 1. 


he N. B. We have issued a booklet ‘Facts 
About the American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine” 
which is yours for the asking. It is not heavy with 
of f theory, but is prolific with fact. It will demon- 
one B strate that we have a circulation, forceful but 
kes. fF economical. 





' tk More than 2,000,000—$5 per line 


American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine 
23 East 26th St., New York SII Security Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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to the leaflet descriptive of Vanadium 
Quick Finishing Varnish, which “ac: 
tually dries hard over night.” It is 
from two to five days quicker than any 
other high erade finishing varnish made. 
It is invaluable for rush jobs, and 
where shop space is limited. 

You will want such a remarkable 
statement as this proven, and we will 
prove it. We are not going to ask you 
to depend on our reputation for pro- 
ae the finest carriage varnishes 
ma 

We will send you with your permis- 
sion a sample lot of Vanadium Quick 
Finishing Varnish to try out. Test its 
flowing and workin qualities. Note 
that it may be ened with no trouble 
whatever, on the largest panels. Note 
that it dries free of dust in two hours, 
and is ready to run out in twelve hours. 

If this* varnish does not please you 
in every way, or if for any reason you 
do not want it, after you have tried it, 
notify us and we will take it off your 
hands. 

Sign the enclosed blank, and the 
sample case shall be shipped you at 
once. 


An analysis of this successful 
letter—for, as stated above, it 
brought ten per cent requests for 
samples which grew into as many 
sales—will reveal the absence of 
anything in the nature of the hifa- 
lutin’. It’s matter of fact, keeps 
steadily in mind the conditions un- 
der which the smaller painters 
work, and, without any grand 
flourish of trumpets, impresses 
one with the confidence which the 
company has in the satisfying 
qualities of its varnish. 

The letter keeps sensibly to the 
middle of the road, covers briefly 
and sincerely the chief considera- 
tions and brings itself to a close 
with a request for the reader to 
sign the “enclosed blank.” The 
finale gives the prospect something 
to do while the subject is on his 
mind. 

These replies cost thirty-five 
cents apiece. 

Mr. Bursley didn’t delude him- 
self with the idea that this letter 


exhausted the possibilities of the , 


list of eight thousand. He felt 
confident that others in this list 
besides the 2,300 he had on rec- 
ord were eligible candidates for 
the varnish. 

To round these up, he used 
space in these following trade 
journals: the Hub, Carriage 
Monthly, Carriage & Wagon 
Builder, American Blacksmith, 


Auto Trade Journal and Horseless 
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Age. The copy made the same 
offer as the first form letter—that 
of the free and helpful booklets 
about painting. The replies ob- 
tained thus cost ninety cents 
apiece. 

Although this was nearly thre 
times the cost of names as got I) 
form letters, it must be remem- 
bered that a great many, probably 
the majority, of the readers of 
these journals, had been solicited 
by the letters, and therefore nat- 
urally did not reply. With this 
clearly in mind, therefore, one can 
readily appreciate the excellent 









F. REE Booklets 


Automobile ‘ 
Carriage 


Valentine's Celox Four-Day System 











| VALENTINE & COMPANY, 257 Bresdway, Rew York A fey 





CETTING REPLIES FROM REAL VARNISH 
BUYERS 


pulling powers of the trade jour- 
nals. 

Valentine & Co. are also using 
their house organ, the Valentine, 
as a means for getting still other 
good names for this and other 
products. The first issue of the 
Valentine, which is dated July. 
1911, makes this full-page appeal 
to its salesmen on the back cover: 


RATHER TO BE CHOSEN THAN GREA1 
RICHES 

Send in names. 

Send in more names. 

Every name of a_possible customer 
you send into the office is an asset for 
you and us. 

A name in our office is worth more 
to us than several in the office of some 
other varnish manufacturer. 

We are paying good money to the 
“List” brokers for names all the time. 

A good list of names is rather to be 
chosen than great riches. 

Send in names. 


This appeal to the co-operation 
of the men in the field is signed 
“Advertising Department.” Val- 
entine & Co. express themselves 
as being proud of the esprit de 
corps of all persons connected 
with the organization. The sales- 
men are cheerfully ready ai ; 
even anxious to boost the work o 
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he advertising department, for 
hey have had proof that the ad- 


ertising department is looking 
wr chances all the time to boost 
hem. 


It is interesting to observe that 
fter many years, Valentine & Co. 
ave again perceived the profit 
f a house organ. It was one of 
the first companies in America to 
ublish a house bulletin, which 
vas termed the Hub. This little 
use journal, begun in 1868, was 
n organic part of the com- 
any’s selling work for twenty- 
two years and, it is said, was pro- 
iioted at a total of over $100,000. 
\bout 1890 the Hub appealed to 
some publishing interests who pur- 
chased it and turned it into a full- 
tiedged journal for the carriage 
rade. The Valentine, which now 
.ppears as the Hub’s successor, is 


iblished for the sales force 

one. 

kKAILROAD ADVERTISING MAN 
DEAD 

Franklin Price, long  sdvertising 

ent at Chicago, for the Chicago & 


irthwestern Railroad, died, July 25, 
Coatesville, Pa., aged ninety ye 
lle entered the Northwestern’s employ 
n 1879, as advertising clerk in the pas- 
enger department, and later became 
general advertising agent. He retired 
n 1902 and was the road’s oldest pen- 
ner, 





+ +0 — 
TRANSFER OF FLINTKOTE 
The manufacture and sale of Rex 
Flintkote rodfing and other waterproof- 
ing and insulating specialties, hereto- 
fore handled by J. A. & W. Bird & Co., 
have been disposed of and transferred 
the Flintkote Manufacturing Com- 
pany, whose directors and stockholders 
have been identified for years with 
Bird & Co. The latter concern will 
continue its other lines. 
as 
MEYER JONASSON A_ SUICIDE 
Meyer Jonasson, of New York, gen- 
erally credited as heing “the father of 
cloak industry,” and at one time 
greatest manufacturer of that arti- 


of woman’s wear in the world, 
mmitted suicide July 21. He was 
17 years ol He had made three for- 


and saved the 
country from 


s, lost two of them, 

t He came to this 
Ilaraburg fifty years ago. 

——_ 9+ —— 
Hal Fink, formerly with Home Life, 
representing the Clover Leaf news 
papers and the Farm Magazine, from 
Chicago office. 


\ prize of $10 has_been offered by 
Atlanta Admen’s Clu for a slogan. 


j 
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The Standard Paper for Business Sta- 
tionery—‘Look for the Water-mark.’ 





There can be no stronger 
proof of the worth of an 
article than the fact that it is 
widely imitated. Makers 
of bond paper have imitated 
both the name and quality of 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


It still remains the stand- 
ard, correct in every partic- 
ular. For business or men’s 
social correspondence Old 
Hampshire Bond meets 
every requirement of the 
most exacting man. 


Let us send you the Old Hamp- 
shire Bond Book of Specimens. 
It contains Suggestive speci- 
mens of letterheads and other 
business forms, printed, litho- 
graphed and engraved, on the 
white and fourteen colors of 
Write for 
letterhead. 


Old Hampshire Bond. 
your present 


it on 





Hampshire Paper Co. 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The only paper makers in the 
world making bond paper exclu- 
sively. Makers of Old Hamp- 
shire Bond, “The Stationery of 
a Gentleman,” and also Old 
Hampshire Bond Typewriter Pa- 
per and Manuscript Covers. 





Made “ “ Little Better than Seems Nec- 
essary—“‘Look for the Water-mark.’ 
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ADVERTISING WINS CONFI- 
DENCE FOR COMBINED 
COAL COMPANIES 


HOW ONE CAMPAIGN DID MUCH TO 
TAKE THE GRIME OUT OF CHI- 
CAGOS COAL BUSINESS — THE 
UNITED FORCE OF NEWSPAPERS, 
CAR ADS AND CO-OPERATING SALES- 
MEN—HOW THE CAR COPY WAS 
LINKED TO THE NEWSPAPER AD- 
VERTISING 


By Frank H. Moss. 
Of the Mahin Advertising Company, 
Chicago. 

The condition of the coal busi- 
ness in Chicago a few years ago 
was far from ideal. Petty inter- 
est strove with petty interest. 
Price came first, with service sec- 
ond and quality a bad third. 

Many were the fires that were 
fed in those days with all manner 
of the earth’s impurities that the 
users had been told, and perhaps 
believed, were coal. Janitors and 
employed buyers flourished; their 
purses grew heavy with the weight 
of rebates and the divers allow- 
ances known by the gentle term 
of graft. 

Cutthroat competition, based on 
price alone, with quality and serv- 
ice subordinated—that was the 
general rule. And the consumers 
bore the burden; not patiently al- 
ways, but fuel they must have, 
though all they were offered was 
a price, a price all out of propor- 
tion to what it would buy. 

Finally, on November 1, , 1909, 
which was to mark a new epoch 
in the coal business of the Mid- 
dle Western metropolis, five of 
the better class of coal companies 
entered into a consolidation, un- 
der the firm name of the Lill- 
Robinson Coal Company. 

In addition to the purely opera- 
tive problems necessary to solve 
in the creating of a great organ- 
ization to be conducted on a big 
scale, the Lill-Robinson Coal 
Company was confronted at the 
very beginning with the adverse 


conditions resulting from the ques- - 


tionable methods then so com- 
mon, and the distrust which these 
conditions had engendered. 
However, with the larger capi- 
tal secured by the consolidation, 


many things were possible which 
could not even have been attempt 
ed by the individual companic 
working separately, and necessa 
rily operating within a more cir 
cumscribed range, both as to ter 
ritory covered and volume of turn 
over. 

One ruling policy of the organ 
ization has been, and is to-day) 
specialization to produce excep 
tional facility and accuracy of ex- 
ecution. The responsibility for 
each particular phase of the work 
was assigned, according to his 
capacity to carry it, to the man 
within the consolidation who, in 
the judgment of ‘himself and his 
fellows, was best fitted by train- 
ing and experience. 

One of the first things to he 
done was to make contracts witii 
mine operators to insure a per- 
manent and adequate supply of 
coal. A corps of capable, experi- 
enced, exceptional coal salesmen 
was selected. They were taught 
the principles of the Lill-Robinson 
Coal Company as an addition to 
the acquaintance with the coal 
business which they had secured, 
either working for the parent 
companies or for other concerns. 

They were trained to give the 
customer a square deal, and to 
give him the benefit of their best 
judgment on coal, for, when all is 
said and done, the buying of coal 
must be largely a matter of con- 
fidence between the buyer and the 
seller. It wi impressed upon 
them that they should advise the 
customer what grades of coal he 
could use most economically and 
advantageously with his equip- 
ment, and point out to him how 
his heating plant, or plants, could 
be improved, if deficient, so as to 
get the maximum value out of the 
coal burned. 

Into the minds of these sales- 
men was insistently instilled the 
thought that it was their duty to 
sell coal, not on the basis of alow 
price, but as a quality proposi- 
tion—coal that is exactly what it 
is represented to be. 

The numerous yards owned 
the companies. entering into tle 
consolidation, in various parts if 
the city, were improved and male 
parts of one well-developed s 
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Chicago 


Sunday Examiner 


Reaches 


621,406 Homes 
in the Wonderful Market of the Great Middle West. 


A postal card to each of these homes would cost 


$6,214.06 and would not tell much of a story. 


A page advertisement in the SUNDAY 
EXAMINER, smashing its way to the attention of 
nearly Three Million readers, would cost $1,000.00. 


Six Pages for the Price of a Postal Card! 


One Page Advertisement in the CHICAGO 
SUNDAY EXAMINER brought 107,000 


replies. 


WHY DON’T YOU TRY IT? 





The CHICAGO EXAMINER posted July 7th a $5,000 
forfeit in a challenge to the Chicago Tribune and Record- 
Herald that it had Daily and Sunday more Chicago city cir- 
culation than these two papers combined. This challenge has 


not been accepted. 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 
23 East 26th Street 10 South Franklin Street 
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tem, and new ones were added 
where it was considered advisable 
and conducive to the convenience 
of coal users and the advance- 
ment of the business to do so. 

Not alone were the yards ar- 
ranged to maintain a big reserve 
and insure quick delivery to cus- 
tomers, but they were equipped 
with modern mechanical appli- 
ances for the rescreening and sub- 
division of coal before it goes to 
the user, instead of delivering the 
coal as it comes in the mine cars. 
It means a great saving to con- 
sumers, as in this way they get 
just what they pay for. The 
amount removed from a carload 
of coal by the rescreening, partic- 
ularly of furnace coal, removing 
the chestnut and all below it, is a 
great deal more than most people 
would imagine. 

Coincident with the establish- 
ment of their business on a basis 
which would lead to the right re- 
lations between buyer and seller, 
the Lill-Robinson executives real- 
ized that to reap the greatest pos- 
sible advantage from the good 
work which they intended doing, 
they must, in the most economical 
and forceful manner, make known 
to everybody what they were do- 
ing and why and how they did it. 

The first year was necessarily 
a formulative time. There were 
many things to be worked out, 
many difficulties to be overcome, 
many problems to be solved, in 
the organization and operation of 
the coal company itself, in order 
to arrive at the evenly adjusted 
balance between demand and sup- 
ply, required to secure the great- 
est returns from an advertising 
and selling expenditure. 

Likewise, blending the advertis- 
ing with the sales work, and mak- 
ing it carry the institutional con- 
viction and character of the inter- 
ests it is aimed to serve, took 
time, thought, effort and even, at 
times, experiment. 

The methods discussed, tested 
and agreed upon during the first 
year gave a groundwork for fu- 
ture promotive effort, certain to 
be supported by a time-tried or- 
ganization. 

The second year’s campaign 
logically, exhibits the well-consid- 


ered plans of both the companies, 
and a résumé of it may be more 
enlightening than a discussion of 
what was done in the embryonic 
period. 

The campaign this year is run 
ning in the Chicago Record 
Herald, Tribune, Journal and 
Evening Post, some _ outlying 
weeklies and in the four Chicago 
elevated railroads, which have a 
combined circulation, papers and 
cars, of nearly a million people. 

The first spring advertisement, 
full page, appeared in the early 
part of April in these four big 
Chicago dailies. This advertise- 
ment called attention to the com- 
pany’s organization and its aims. 

The special grades of coal being 
advertised are: Anthracite—Lill- 
Robinson, Lehigh Valley; Bitu- 
minous—Lone Ridge Pocahontas 
(smokeless). The points of merit 
of these grades of coal are given 
prominence in the copy—the great 
heating power of the Lehigh Val- 
ley anthracite, and the number of 
heat units, amount of carbon and 
evaporating efficiency of the Lone 
Ridge Pocahontas. 

LINKING NEWSPAPER AND CAR AD- 
VERTISING 

The car copy is linked up 
closely with the newspaper adver- 
tising, reiterating in short, telling 
phrases the facts told in the news- 
papers; and, through the summer 
months, illustrating both in word 
and in picture what the consumer 
may save by early buying for win- 
ter consumption. 

In fact, immediately following 
the full-page newspaper an- 
nouncement, there appeared in 
three-column newspaper space an 
exact reproduction of the first 
card in the car series. 

One unusual feature of the car 
advertising has been appending to 
ach card, in one set of the se- 
ries, thirty detachable  postals. 
which are, in reality, order 
blanks, and are duplicates of post- 
als which were mailed direct to 
a list of 20,000 consumers. The 
extent to which people have d¢ 
tached and mailed in the postals 
attached to the car. cards speaks 
volumes for the value of street 
car advertising in general, and th: 
appeal of the special copy and de- 
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signs used in particular, and has 
given an unusual and reasonably 
accurate means of checking up 
returns, 

The cards are changed regularly, 
repeating the arguments of serv- 
ice and quality—the quoted prices 
changing with the months. 

The larger newspaper advertis- 
ing is supplemented by regular in- 
sertions of seven-inch double and 
seven-inch single column adver- 
ti:ements. Throughout these ad- 
vertisements is carried a symbolic 
figure of a coal man, which ran 
through all the advertising last 
year and serves to give the Lill- 
Robinson advertising an identity 
and a character. 

lhe statement that all coal is 
not alike because all coal is black 
has been persistently repeated, 
and that the Lill-Robinson Coal 
Company, by reason of facilities, 
‘equipment, organization and expe- 
rience, can supply the people’s 
wants at all times of the year and 
in the most expedient way, both 
when there is plenty of coal and 
when there is a “famine.” Each 
advertisement has featured the 
telepohone number in order to pro- 


mote sales through that medium. 

The advertising planned to ex- 
tend through the year, with the 
purpose of making the coal trade 
more of a year-round, steady de- 
mand than it has ever been be- 
fore, and establishing the idea 
that the Lill-Robinson Coal Com- 
pany is the company to buy from 
all the time. 

The advertising has done niuch 
to promote a feeling of confidence 
between consumer and dealer, and 
has overcome the general suspi- 
cion that coal dealers are irrespon- 
sible and unscrupulous. Every 
customer of the  Lill-Robinson 
Coal Company must feel that here 
is an institution built on the right 
lines, with the same ideas and 
ideals that actuate every first-class 
merchant, that short weights and 
short courtesy are unknown and 
that the spirit of personal, inter- 
ested service exists between this 
house and its many patrons. 

With the large steam buyers (of 
bituminous coal) price is still the 
prevailing consideration. At the 
same time, when the battle has 
been close, the effect of the adver- 
tising has often decided the order. 








The 


George L. Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 
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Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 
Business Literature 
Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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THE JOB SEEKING THE 
MAN 





WILLIAM FILENE’S SONS COMPANY, 
OF BOSTON, PUBLISHES UNIQUE 
WANT AD IN COLLEGE ALUMNI 
PAPERS — CONSIDERATIONS THAT 
GOVERNED IN SELECTING THESE 
PAPERS—THE LARGE VARIETY OF 
OCCUPATIONS REPRESENTED IN 
THE REPLIES 





“There are perhaps two hun- 
dred men in the United States 
who possess the qualifications 
necessary to meet the require- 
ments ot this position.” 

The directors of William Fil- 
ene’s Sons Company, of Boston, 
formed this estimate from their 
knowledge of the rare combina- 
tion of qualities necessary for the 
successful admintstration of the 
duties of a new office which they 
had created. 

This concern is a large estab- 
lishment devoted to retailing 
women’s and children’s wearing 
apparel. With sixteen years of 
upbuilding behind it, the house 
decided to add also men’s and 
boys’ apparel. It adopted a radi- 
cal policy of expansion that 
looked to a growth in the next 
twelve months that should dupli- 
cate that of the past sixteen years, 

The employees would be in- 
creased almost threefold. The di- 
rectors, recognizing the magnitude 
of the problem of welding over 
2,500 people into an organization 
instinct with loyalty and enthusi- 
asm and efficient in the proper 
discharge of their respective du- 
ties, looked about them for the 
man who could develop the per- 
sonal traits of his subordinates, a 
work vital to the growth of that 
complex institution—the modern 
department store. 

The manner in which that man 
should discharge his responsible 
functions would decide to a great 
extent the success or failure of 
the store. Where could a man 
who was large enough and capa- 
ble enough be found? He must 
be possessed of four qualities, 
thus described in the advertise- 
ment finally prepared: 
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ARE YOU ONE OF THE TWO HUNDRED 
MEN QUALIFIED TO FILL THIS 
POSITION? 


The largest establishment in the world 
devoted to retail specialization in wom- 
en’s, misses’, girls’, and infants’ wear 
ing apparel, and which will shortly add 
men’s and boys’ apparel, has reached a 
point in its career where almost in a 
twelvemonth the growth of sixteen 
years is to be repeated. 

Plans have already been completed 
for the erection of the finest retail es 
tablishment in the coun:ry, a project 
which involves almost trebling of the 
present buildings, equipment and stor 
organization. 

This rapid progress has been due 
largely to the introduction of modern 
methods of merchandising, but in an 
even larger measure to the development 
of a high-grade store personnel. 

Another year, and this persornel will 
be increased almost threefold. 

Right now a man is needed, who, by 
character, education and experience, is 
qualified to insure that in the enlarged 
organization these standards of person- 
nel will be upheld and developed. 

Four qualities are essential for his 
success in this undertaking. 

He should be an executive of such 
character and personality as to instill 
in the 2,500 people, of whom he will 
have charge, the highest degree of loy- 
alty and efficiency. 

He should be an analyst of character 
naturally competent to judge men anc 
their capabilities, for he will supervise 
the employment and the promotion of 
executives and minor help. 

He should be an organizer, possessed 
of foresight and hindsight, for he will 
be responsible that the organization de- 
velops no weak spots for which he has 
not provided. 

Finally, he should be an educator, 
with a broad conception of the possi- 
bilities of training in business that the 
ends of greatest efficiency and economy 
may be served through each individual 
reaching his highest level. 

Such a man need not necessarily 
have acquired his experience in a retail 
store, but his responsibilities in the past 
should have been of an executive char- 
acter and in a capacity, where, by his 
own efforts, he has been able to obtain 
results such as would indicate ability as 
an organizer. 

There are, perhaps, two hundred men 
in the United States who possess the 
qualifications necessary to meet the re- 
quirements of this position. 

If you are one of these men, if you 
measure up to the requirements of tlie 
position, this is your opportunity, an 
opportunity no less extraordinary than 
the effort being made to find you. 

No salary consideration can_ be 
stronger than the need of the business 
for the right man, and a salary fully 
commensurate with the unusual impor- 
tance of the position will be paid. In 
addition to salary he will share in the 
profits of the business as do all of our 
executives. 


Little wonder that the few men 
at first considered as possibly avail- 
able for this position faded away 
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New Haven, Connecticut 





The prosperous condition of 
New England’s people is well 
illustrated by a phase of 
The Newspaper Situation 
of New Haven, Connecticut’s 


Largest City. 


New Haven has five 
daily papers—two morn- 
ing and three evening. 
Of the three evening pa- 
pers, two are one-cent 
papers and the Evening 
Register is Two cents. 


The Register at Two 
Cents has the Largest Cir- 
culation of any New Ha- 
ven paper, morning or 
evening. 


The people of New 
llaven have the means to 
purchase what they want, 
Quality appeals to them. 
They seek—not the cheap- 
est—but the Best Value. 


The Register supplies 
New Haven people with 
the best and most news, 
gathered and_ presented 
by the best and largest 
staff of editors and re- 
porters, printed with the 
best newspaper  equip- 
ment, 


The Register is the 
leading New Haven paper 
in influence, socially and 
politically as well as in 
circulation. 








Known by New Haven 
Merchants to give the 
most results, the Register 
carries the most Display 
Advertising. 


Known by All Classes 
of New Haven people to 
give the most results, the 
Register carries each 
week Many Columns 
More Classified Advertis- 
ing than any other New 
Haven paper. 


Known by general ad- 
vertisers to produce the 
greatest effect upon both 
New Haven consumers 
and New Haven dealers, 
the Register carries by far 
the greatest amount of 
Foreign advertising. 


The Register is repre- 
sented in the Foreign 
advertising field by the 
Julius Mathews Special 
Agency of Boston, Mass. 
Branch offices: New York 
and Chicago. 
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under this test of qualifications. 
Many men were: good enough 
executives; many more were good 
enough organizers or educators or 
analysts of character, but as for 
men who combined ail these 
qualifications — there were per- 
haps two hundred in the country. 
But where were they, and how 
could they be found? 

The right man must be found 
by a nationalized want ad. 

Full pages in magazines? Too 
costly. 

In newspapers? Too much 
waste of the advertised appeal. 

In trade journals? Not suffi- 
ciently comprehensive. 

Someone suggested the alumni 
papers of the leading universities. 
That was an interesting sugges- 
tion. They were surely national 
in scope and their subscription list 
comprised the names of men en- 
gaged in every conceivable variety 
of occupation. The graduates of 
the universities had surely re- 


ceived the mental training indis- 
pensable in the proper man. The- 
oretically they should be able to 
comprehend a great problem and 


should be experienced in solving 
problems at first hand. 

So in the alumni publications 
the carefully prepared ad was 
placed. 

Printers’ INK wrote a letter 
asking some questions of William 
Filene’s Sons Company and the 
following is their reply: 


Replying to your recent letter 
with reference to our advertisement in 
the College Alumni publications, we 
selected the alumni papers of Yale, Har- 
vard, Princeton, Cornell, Brown, Mich- 
igan and Pennsylvania universities, 
thinking that through these mediums we 
would reach men who had both college 
and business training. We also felt 
that the big possibilities of retail busi- 
ness, realized by so few, and the de- 
sirability of some of the positions in 
our own fast-growing business could 
thus be effectually brought to the notice 
and interest of the graduates of the 
respective universities. 

Responses have been very interesting 
and quite satisfactory in number thus 
far. ‘Tien replying are at present em- 
ployed in many capacities and many 
varying lines of business. Replies came 
from teachers and men engaged in col- 
lege work, along publicity, employment, 
managerial and executive lines. Pub- 
lishing and book-selling are represented; 
also sugar refining, metal manufactur- 
ing, wholesale clothing, railways, tele- 
phone, paper and paper specialties, land 
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companies, interpreters, attorneys-at- 
law, financiers, stockholders, account 
ants, hardware dealers, newspaper writ- 
ers, insurance men, United States 
army, civil, mechanical and electrica! 
engineers, lumber and building ma 
terials. Of course, a number of appli 
cations came from men already engage: 
in retailing. 

It is tuo early for us to summariz 
the results of this experiment. 

The universities themselves ma 
well feel interested in having had 
thus selected, by that intensely, 
modern industrial concern, the de- 
partment store, their graduate 
publications as good mediums 
through which to obtain a man 
having such a blend of worth) 
characteristics. 

The college graduate at last 
seems to be qualifying in the eyes 
of modern business as a man who 
by his training is rendered espe- 
cially fit for industrial pursuits. 

Twenty-five years ago some 
Big Business Men would have 
dismissed all consideration of the 
college graduate for a position of 
this importance with a contemptu- 
ous snap of the fingers. 

This ad took advantage of a 
peculiar circulation power of the 
ad in the alumni paper. It found 
itself helped by the strong “col- 
lege spirit” and the desire of one 
college man, who took his col- 
lege paper, to be of use to some 
other fellow who perhaps did not. 
For John certainly telephoned the 
news of this advertisement to 
Bill, and Bill, if he decided the po- 
sition was not for him, was dis- 
posed to pass on the information 
to Joe, with whom he roomed 
back in college days. 

“1912” 


ST. PAUL AFTER 


The Great Northern Railway is co- 
operating with the commercial interests 
in seeking to secure for St. Paul next 
year the annual convention of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of America. 
It is sending out 20,000 mailing cards to 
the leading advertising agents and mer- 
chants of the country, inviting them to 
“Cool off in St. Paul in 1912.” 

While the meeting is held in Boston 
views of the Minnesota lakes will be 
on display before the delegates. 

——¢+-6- 


FARM PAPER DIRECTORY 


A directory of farm papers and their 
Chicago representatives has been is- 
sued by the Texas Farm Co-Operator, 
= first issue of a directory of this 
in 
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“Try It Out” in 
New England 


and be sure to include 


New Bedford 


Mass. 


By reason of a pop- 
ulation of 110,000— 
and a buying ca- 
pacity of half a mil- 
lion dollars a week— 
New Bedford should 
be placed among the 
first ten cities to be 
used in any New 
England advertising 
campaign. 

Another important 
reason is the fact 
that you can com- 


pletely cover New Bedford and the surrounding towns 








New England 


is the ideal territory for 
“Try-out’’? Campaigns! 


1. Cities close together—No long 
jumps for salesmen, 


2. Good jobbing houses—Distribu- 
tion easy and accounts absolutely 
sate. 


3. Results can be accurately 
traced—The value of the Advertis- 
ing Copy and Selling Plan can be 
determined absolutely. 


4. Manufacturing and _ agricul- 
tural territory combined—Good con- 
ditions now obtain for Loth Farmers 
and Factory-Workers. 

5. The highest type of Local Daily 
Newspapers—the kind that MOVE 
THE MERCHANDISE off the 


Dealers’ shelves! 








with the combined circulation of the 


Standardé Mercury 
20,032 


The Standard & Mercury is represented in Boston, New York and Chicago 


combined 

daily average. 
85% delivered 
direct to homes. 


—direct from the home office by 


E. V. ALLEY, Adv, Mgr. 
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At the Head of Three 
Hundred 


A hydraulic engine manufacturing company 
writes us, 


“Our little advertisement in your paper continues to bring 
us more inquiries than any of our three hundred advertisements 
in other different papers, and whilst, of course, a large proportion 
of these inquiries are from parties who could not possibly use a 
ram, the class and number indicate the splendd circulation of 
your paper. The inquiries come to us from cvery state and 
from many foreign countries.” 


The circulation of Farm Journal represents 
one of the best and most stable elements in this 
country; staunch, common sense country peo- 
ple. To omit this class from an advertising 
campaign is like omitting the roast beef and 
potatoes at dinner. 


The September issue (closing August 5th) 
will consist of 760,000 copies, rate $3.50 
per line. 


Order through any good agency or direct. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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TY ADVERTISING WITHIN 
THE CITY 


W CINCINNATI LAID HERSELF 
UT TO SQUELCH THE KNOCKER 
AND ENCOURAGE THE BOOSTER— 
“OMMERCIAL ASSOCIATION IN- 
\UGURATES ACTIVE CAMPAIGN OF 
\DVERTISING TO DEVELOP CIVIC 
PIRIT 


C 





= 





By Edwin Melville Kahn, 
the Princess Hat Works, Cincin- 
nati, 
cincinnati, like other progres- 
ivé€ municipalities, has many 
nockers, ever-ready to criticise 
the city’s backwardness, lack of 
nited civic effort and a thousand 
and one et ceteras salient in the 
rouch’s lexicon. 
in the language of one citizen, 
the time had come to “squelch” 
the inveterate knocker by united, 
shoulder-to-shoulder boosting. 

Che Cincinnati Commercial As- 
sociation is one of several boost- 
ing organizations, whose specific 
purpose is to attract outside trade 
and capital to the city. 

Not content with conducting 
trade-expansion trips to new ter- 
ritory, the association launched an 
effective advertising campaign at 
the business men and business or- 
ganizations of the city. 

The chief motives were to ad- 
vertise Cincinnati, first of all, to 
her own citizens, to war against 
the chronic attacks of the knocker 
and shout him into oblivion, and 
to invite membership into the as- 
sociation. 

First came newspaper publicity, 
of course. Then terse circular let- 
ters were mailed to every busi- 
ness institution in the city. 

The gist of the arguments was 
that a knocker had no right to 
criticise conditions which he was 
not trying to improve. 

This was followed by a huge, 
attractive poster, which was aimed 
likewise. Across the top it read: 
“Tue Town Kwnocker,” three 
words which caught the eye. 
Underneath this: 

Boost for Cincinnati? Who, 
me? What's the use? No one 
else is boosting. This town ts a 
dead one!” 

his was followed by the mild 


oO 


co —n 


ow 


announcement that “This chap is 
a knocker, but doesn’t know it,” 
and then clean-cut arguments 
showed why he was a knocker 
and why it is better policy to 
boost, 

The spirit of the campaign 
caught the citizens. 

Skeptics became boosters. 

A hundred men immediately 
pledged themselves at a banquet— 
where Hugh Chalmers helped keep 
the pot boiling—to spend two 
hours a day for ten days in storm- 
ing the offices of the apathetic, to 
invite them into the association, to 
help “squelch” the knocker and 
boost the town. 

The last publicity circular—re- 
ceived the day that the member- 
ship campaign opened—contained 
also a “Booster’s Pledge,” by 
which the holder pledged himself 
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The Cincinnati Commercis! 

Association wants ws to get 
closer together—alltogether 
forever! 


Cimeinaats! 





help push things along! 


POSTER DEFINING THE “KNOCKER” 


o “advance the commercial, indus- 
trial and social interests of Cin- 
cinnati” by “saying a good word 
for the city, never failing to si- 
lence a knocker,’ and “doing all 
to promote that community unity 
which insures civic progress and 
consequent individual prosperity.” 

On the reverse side of the card 
—the “License to Kick.” 

After a citizen had signed his 
pledge and had mailed it to the 
association his “license to kick” 
was in turn signed by the officers 
of the association and remailed to 
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his place of business. Thus he 
received the official privilege of 
“kicking without being classed as 
a knocker,” provided that under 
no conditions would he say “that 


THE TOWN 


KNOCKER! 
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This was what the associatio: 
wanted. They were after a thou 
sand new members, irrespective o 
whether these members were num- 
bered among the thousands of th 

hamber of Com- 
merce, Business Men's 
Club, Receivers and 





Has been Arrested 


|The TOWN KNOCKER: 
rast | He was caught red 





his case should be at- 
tended to tends 

The public is invit- 
ed and a special invi- 


The Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Association to attend the hearing 
of the case of the City of Cincinnati vs. the 
Town Knocker on Monday. June 12th. at 
hugh noon at the Sinton Hotel in the 
Assembly Room on the Ninth Floor. 

The Cincinnati Commercial Association 
1s composed of more than a thousand ¢: 
men who want to bring to the front the 
man who 1s for Cincinnati 


A fine Lunch, at 50 cts. per plate will, 
be served at 12:30. 


The Cinconnati Commercial 


Shippers’ Association 


king begins at 1 3 . 
wit clock. Mr. Edw. F. hicago omen ( 
wilco et Me renacoe, §=© —different types 0 
town. P put 2 town on the map and keep it there. ciVIC institutions — r 
The Town K: Sr 25. 
iangablie tcteampoer On uataienaea not. 


For, of course, the 
Commercial Associa- 
tion had competition. 
Other organizations 
sought members and 
at the very same time 
a charity crusade was 
in full swing. So the 
Commercial Associa- 





COME AND BRING A FRIEND. 


The town knocker ought to be sent up 
for life. We can do it af the friends of the 
town stick together 


THE KNOCKER ON THE RUN. 


Cincinnati is not a progressive, 
enterprising city and that her citi- 
zens are not loyal and public- 
spirited.” 

The newspapers 
harder than ever. 


Striking Membership Figures. 


caught hold 
“Boosting’— 





The present population of ‘Cigcinnati. contiguous suburbs counted, 
fy approximately 400,000. 

The membership of The Cincinmati Commercial Association 1s 
approximately 267 , 

Statistics from twenty-eight cities having a population of mork 








than 100.000 prove the average membership of the come 
zations of those cities is six-tenths of one per cent o 
On this basis the membership of The Cincinnati Ce 
soctation shold be 2.400 
Instead, of six-tenths of one per vest of our populat 
nat 





together through this qne organization devoted to Cin 
tion we have the ridiculous number of 2er-—just a htrle betre 
one-hundredths of one per cent 

In other words if The Cincinnat: Commercial Association s present 
membership were ten times as great as at present it would then be only 
2 trifle larger in proportion than the average 

We ase only asking for ONE THOUSAND NEW MEMBERS 


one-half necessary to average wp with other cities of our size 


SOME ODIOUS COMPARISONS 
Se 





erry omcapeere 
Chicago Association of Commerce 4.000 
Loussmnile 6 
Detroit 

Cleveland 

Columbus merc 

Minneapolis Commercial Club 1.300 
Grand Rapids Board of Trade 1.200 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce 1.200 
Duluth Commercial Club 100 
Toledo Business Men's Club 1.400 
Omaha Commercial Club oes 
Kansas City Commercial Club sso 
Cincinnati Commercial Association 267 


FIGURES THAT MADE CITIZENS OF CINCIN- 
NATI STOP AND THINK HARD 


a common word—became current 
under repeated stimulus and was 
recognized for the time being as 
the specific trade-mark of the as- 
sociation. 





A LARGE CIRCULAR AN- 
NOUNCING A “GET TOGETHER” LUNCHEON 





tion, in the face of 
competition, continued 
advertising—with suc- 
cess. 

Besides the mailed 
advertisements newspaper copy 
appeared continuously, explaining 
that the work of the association 
was unique and that it did not 
clash with other civic bodies. 

And incidentally, Chicago, De- 
troit, Indianapolis and Dayton 
took notice of these methods, 
while Louisville, and Hamilton, O., 
openly asked for “pointers.” 

After a prospective member had 
been “landed” and had signed his 
application the association did not 
lose track of him. New circular 
letters of a personal flavor were 
sent him acknowledging the ap- 
plication, reporting on the prog- 
ress of the work, inviting him to 
the daily banquet and asking for 
further personal co-operation. 

New members especially were 
given printed publicity and en- 
couragement, 

And thus the work grew. 

At the time of writing the 
Commercial Association has al- 
ready landed 1,300 new members, 
all signed for three years ahead, 
and members are still coming in. 

Score one for Cincinnati’s bust- 
ness men and their enterprising 
advertising methods. And as ior 
“those infernal pests,” the knock- 
ers, being greatly outnumbered, 
they have quietly stolen from the 
scene and are silent. 
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The Real Advertising 
Situation in Buffalo, N.Y. 


THE BUFFALO EVENING NEWS carries twice as 
much paid Advertising as its nearest competitor in the daily 
ield, as will be seen by the following figures covering the 
‘irst six months of 1911 showing the total amount of paid 
\dvertising that appeared in all of the daily papers published 
in Buffalo. Figures given in columns. 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS.... 11,208 columns 


Buffalo Evening Times............. 5,511 columns 
Buffalo Evening Enquirer.......... 3,345 columns 
Buffalo Evening Commercial....... 2,890 columns 
Buffalo Morning Express............ 4,563 columns 
Buffalo Morning Courier........... 4,064 columns 


During these same six months THE BUFFALO EVEN- 
iNG NEWS published six days a week, carried 2,598 columns 
more Advertising than any other paper in Buffalo, including 
their Sunday issues and Illustrated Magazines. 


The increase of Advertising in the BUFFALO EVENING 
NEWS over the same six months of 1910 was 836 columns, 
which was 38 per cent of the total increase of the six daily 
papers of Buffalo. 


THE BUFFALO EVENING NEWS is the only Buffalo 
paper that limits its advertisers in space, keeps a close cen- 
sorship on copy and does not accept any Medical, Mining or 
Financial copy of a questionable nature. And when we 
speak of paid Advertising, we mean with money as far as 
the NEWS is concerned, for we do not accept trade deals of 
any kind. 


If you are anticipating an Advertising Campaign in this 
section, the above statements can easily be verified by com- 
municating with any reputable merchant of Buffalo. They 

ill use THE BUFFALO EVENING NEWS and many of 
hens almost exclusively. 


The Total Advertising placed in the six daily papers of 
Buffalo for the first six months of 1911, was 31,581 columns 
and 11,208 columns of this total appeared in the BUFFALO 
EVENING NEWS—35 per cent of the total. 


This answers the question of how to spend your advertis- 


ing appropriation in Buffalo. These merchants are on the 
cround and know. 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Proprietor 


C. F. KELLY & COMPANY, Representatives 
Metropolitan Building, New York, N. Y. 
People’s Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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ARE ADVERTISING MEN 
KNOCKERS? 


JUDGING FROM THE AMOUNT OF 
FLIPPANT CRITICISM ONE HEARS 
OF OTHERS’ EFFORTS IT IS REASON- 
ABLE TO CONCLUDE THAT THE 
HAMMER MARKET IS BOOMING— 
SHOULD KNOW SOME OF INSIDE 
FACTS BEFORE PASSING SUMMARY 
JUDGMENT 








By R. E. Fowler, 
Advertising Manager, The Printz-Bie- 

derman Company, Cleveland, O. 

Are advertising men knockers? 

Is the profession honeycombed 
with a desire to gently tickle our 
fellow craftsman with a sledge? 
Sometimes 1 think this is true, 
then again I believe that as a 
whole we are willing to give the 
other fellow the benefit of the 
‘doubt. But why is it that the hor- 
rible examples that are daily 
picked to pieces and shown to us 
in all of their nakedness are from 
the advertising campaigns of the 
most successful concerns of the 
country, as far as volume of sales 
is concerned. 

Most advertising men agree that 
the true test of an advertisement 
is not its beauty of typography, 
cleverness of well-turned phrase, 
or the charm of its illustrations, 
but rather the cold-blooded mat- 
ter-of-fact question of results. 

If this promise be true, why is 
it that the anvil chorus seeks not 
the lowly and humble user of two- 
inch space, who is fighting with 
his back to the wall for recogni- 
tion and results, but rather the 
successful business concern, that 
has already won its market and is 
recognized as one of the six best 
sellers? 

Is a man consistent when he 
criticises the advertising campaign 
of a national success that has 
been built up by advertising— 
keyed to a result-getting basis? 

I do not think so. I believe that 
a man can no more intelligently 
criticise the advertising of an- 
other, without first knowing the 
inside of the advertiser’ s business, 
than he can successfully rophesy 
the weather of a year oom to- 
day. 

Every advertising man has in 
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his campaign something that loos 
queer to the fellow on the outsice, 
Every time something of this kind 
pops up, there are a score of men 
who feel that they are the simon- 
pure, unadulterated little saviors 
of the other fellows’ money, so 
they proceed to tear apart and 
stamp on his advertising. 

I am not taking a “holier than 
thou” attitude on this subject, | 
have been in the center of the 
knockers’ ring myself and I’m not 
proud of the fact either. 

I have often wondered how 
these rhetorical prize-fights must 
look to the innocent bystander. 
Isn’t it possible that his mind 
might become so confused with 
the ifs and ands of first this side, 
then the other, that he would at 
last conclude that the whole thing 
was not worth the effort and that 
advertising was more like betting 
on which shell covered the pea 
than an efficient, scientific means 
of gaining merchandise distribu- 
tion. 

I have listened to more than one 
spellbinder skyrocket into the air 
and pound on the oak on “The 
Ethics of Advertising.” 

I have been told that “honesty 
is the best policy.” Most of us 
learned that axiom in the primary 
penmanship classes of our child- 
hood. 

I have been told that it was not 
good form or business to adver- 
tise in a publication that catered 
to patent medicine or “Get-rich- 
quick” fakers. Most of us ex- 
purgated publications of that char- 
acter from our private and busi- 
ness lives some years ago. 

1 have been told that advertis- 
ing must be truthful. That the 
man or concern who would de- 
liberately misrepresent was no 
better than the confidence man 
who inveigles our unsophisticated 
citizens into buying a gold brick. 

One of the first lessons taught 
at our mother’s knee was always 
to be truthful and we in turn | 
are doing everything in our power 
to instill the same love of truth 
into the minds of our children. 

I have listened to well-turned 
phrases, polished periods and glit- 
tering generalities on the su iiject 
of “The Ethics of Advertis g, 
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but I have never heard a speaker 
sa} that the ethics of advertising 
ext nded to or frowned upon the 
adverse criticism of a brother ad- 
ma:’s production. 

believe that the “Ethics of Ad- 
ver ising” if properly understood 
an’ applied do frown upon and 
als’ put the ban on adverse criti- 
cis), that is not constructive. 

Advertising has been likened to 
the science of medicine. It has 
bee said that an advertising man 
wh:n called in to prescribe for a 
sick business proceeds to his task 
by the same analysis, the same 
steps that a physician uses in 
treating a patient. 
has been said that the ad- 
ver ising man must first know the 
history of the case, that he must 
recognize and study the symptoms 
displayed and from these known 
or ascertained facts make his diag- 
nosis and prescribe the remedy. 

Thus far the professions may 
parallel each other, but the medi- 
cal profession has an ethical code 
that frowns upon the criticism of 
a fellow practitioner’s treatment 
of a patient. Not so with the ad- 
vertising profession—far from it 
—every man’s hand and opinion is 
against that of his confrére and 
each one tries to show how asinine 
are the policies of the other. 

No man. is justified in the criti- 
cism of another’s policy, selling 
plans or advertising campaign un- 
til he knows the entire inside 
workings of the other’s business. 

Let us, by all means, have an 
ethical code for our profession. 
Let us each know, respect and 
live up to that code—but let us in- 
clude within it and as part of it 
this phrase: 

Adverse criticism, without in- 
side knowledge, is not only un- 
ethical but also unfair. 

+0 + 


CHAIN STORES HELD UP 


—" 


a 





Counsel of the American Tobacco 


Company has directed the management 
here of the United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany, a subsidiary, not to open retail 


stores in Atlanta at present. 

_The company was preparing to open 
six re‘ail stores and had gone to great 
— se in Teasing buildings and fitting 


Th action follows an appeal made 
hy H. C. Greenlee, of Atlanta, to the 
Deparment of Justice. 
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M’ADOO TO TELL HOW 
TUNNEL ADVERTISING 
PAID IN NEW YORK 





SCHEDULED FOR CHIEF SPEAKER, 
OUTSIDE OF PROFESSIONAL RANKS, 
AT BOSTON CONVENTION—PRESI- 
DENT TAFT CANNOT ADDRESS CON- 
VENTION — OTHER SPEAKERS — 
GOVERNORS WHO WILL BE PRES- 
ENT—PILGRIMS’ SONG OF WEL- 
COME—ENTERTAINMENT FOR LA- 
DIES 


Outside of the ranks of profes- 
sional advertising men, the lead- 
ing speaker at the Boston Con- 
vention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of America will be 
William G. McAdoo of New 
York, builder and operator of the 
so-called McAdoo tunnels under 
the Hudson River between New 
York City and Jersey City. Mr. 
McAdoo wiil speak at the closing 
banquet Friday evening on “Ad- 
vertising to Sway Public Opin- 
ion,” and should have something 
of particular interest to say from 
the fact that his company made 
use of a campaign of education 
by advertising in New York City 
to teach the public that the Hud- 
son tubes had been finished and 
that they could be used to advan- 
tage. The campaign is believed 
to have been thoroughly success- 





ful. 

Mr. McAdoo was _ secured 
through the efforts of ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Up to almost the last minute it 
was believed that President Taft 
would be able to receive the ad- 
vertising men at Parramatta, his 
summer residence in Beverly, 
near Boston, but he has now defi- 
nitely said that he will be unable 
to leave Washington during the 
middle of the week while Con- 
gress sits. The part of the pro- 
gramme in which the President 
was to figure has therefore been 
put aside, but the automobile trip 
scheduled for Wednesday after- 
noon will be carried out accord- 
ing to programme. 

The speakers at the Opera 
House meeting will include Mrs. 
Helen Mar Shaw-Thomson of 
Chicago, who will speak on “Ad- 
vertising and Daily Bread.” She 


has made a study of the adver- 
tising of foodstuffs. 

Harriet Chalmers Adams of 
Washington, who has _ visited 
twenty-one American republics, 
and is familiar with advertising 
and selling conditions in South 
America, will be a speaker at the 
Thursday session at Ford Hall, 
and will speak on “Advertising 
and the Export Trade.” Her hus- 
band is secretary to Hon. John 
3arrett, director-general of the 
Pan-American Union. 

The scope of the convention is 
shown in the fact that ninety- 
four cities will be represented 
and III organizations will send 
delegates. In addition to this is a 
delegation of nineteen or twenty 
advertising men from _ Great 
Britain and delegations from Can- 
ada and Porto Rico. 

The Washington and Indian- 
apolis delegations will come to 
3oston by automobiles. 

An elaborate musical pro- 
gramme has been arranged. The 
Pilgrim Publicity Association has 
organized a glee club of twenty 
members. The Atlanta Admen’s 
Club will bring with them_ the 
Meistersingers of Atlanta. There 
will be bands, orchestras, string 
bands and colored singers. 

The Pilgrims have also pre- 
pared a song of welcome, which 
is to be sung to the tune of “Put 
on your old gray bonnet.” It is 
expected to become the popular 
song of the convention. The 
words were written by Harold E. 
Porter of the Housewife Maga- 
zine, who is a contributor to Life, 

Among the distinguished guests 
who have not already been men- 
tioned in connection with the big 
convention are Governor Adolph 
O. Eberhart of Minnesota, Gov- 
ernor George R. Colton of Porto 
Rico and Governor Robert S. 
Vessey of South Dakota. They 
will take an active part in the 
State and municipal division of 
the advertising convention. 

An elaborate programme for 
the entertainment of the 1: dies 
has been arranged by the ladies’ 
committee of the | advertising 


. 


clubs. The chairman of the gen- 
eral committee is Mrs. George B. 
Gallup, and she is assisted by the 
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The merchandise 
manager of a big 
Ohio store wrote 


Le ape 


“ Advertising in The Monthly 
Style Book will reach a better 
class of buying women than maga- 


-zine advertising. It reaches a class 


the magazines cannot touch at all.” 


Is your advertising reaching 
this class of women? 


Manager Advertising Department 
4th Avenue at 30th Street, New Y ork 


* Name on Request 
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chairmen of the following com- 
mittees: Mrs. George W. Cole- 
man, hospitality; Mrs. Russell R. 
Whitman, excursions; Mrs. Car- 
roll J. Swan, bureau of informa- 
tion. 

A number of private yachts 
have been tendered the committee 
for use to .take parties on harbor 
trips. Thé ladies will visit the 
battleships in the harbor and sev- 
eral large manufacturing plants 
have extended special invitations 
to the ladies to inspect their 
plants. Special souvenirs will be 
given the ladies on these occa- 
sions. 

There will be automobile trips 
along the North Shore and an 
historical trip. Various lawn 
parties and luncheons have been 
arranged. Each lady will be pro- 
vided with a special belt buckle 
of handsome design, without any 
advertising material of any kind, 
which will identify each member 
as one of the Admen’s convention 
party. Special shopping trips will 
be arranged and a number of the 
stores have promised special dis- 
plays that will interest the ladies 
who make up this party. 


—_+ o> 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS 





Vogel Advertising Company, New 
York; general advertising business, 
printing, etc.; capital, $25,000. Incor- 
porators: Louis Burgess, Philip J. 
Dunn, Milton J. Vogel; all of New 
York City. 

Midwest Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago. Printing and a capital, 
$25,000. Incorporators: Sion. 
dall, G. M. Cohen, S. J. + ay 

Standard Directory Company of 
New England, Paterson; deal in adver- 
tising cabinets, machines, etc.; general 
advertising; capital, $100,000. Incor- 
porators: Leopold Friedman, New 
York; Gordon S. P. Flesberg, New 
York; Samuel H. Allen, Paterson, N. J. 

George W. Herbert, Inc., Chicago; 
$15,000; general advertisin business; 
Henry L. Freking, Will W. Dunkie, 
Mark R. Sherman. 

American Illustrating & Engraving 
Company, Chicago; $1,500; general 
printing, engraving, binding "and. illus- 
trating business; Ralph Garrison, Mi- 
chael Levitas, Paul Mayer. 


——_+0+—____ 


AFTER 1913 CONVENTION 





Dayton and Cincinnati, O., Portland, 
Ore., and Toronto, Canada, are new- 
comers in the field for the honor of en- 
tertaining the A. A. C. A. convention 
in 1913. 


NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
NOW 





The National Press Association is the 
new name of the former National Edi 
torial Association, the change havin: 
been made at the convention in D: 
troit, July 18-20, for the purpose o 
including all classes of newspaper wor! 
ers instead of editors merely. 

Each branch of the publishin bus 
ness will hereafter be otganized wit 
a chairman and secretary and will ho! 
its sessions at the same time as tl 
annual convention, as well as at othe 
times. 

A national council was authorized t 
consist of the officers, past presidents 
and a member from each state. 

Its duties are “to include the pr 
motion of the professional spirit amonz 
journalists, the collection and publica- 
tion of information of service or of 
interest, securing the enactments 
just legislation and opposing the enact 
ment of unjust legislation directly ai 
fecting the press; the arrangement of 
programmes for the regular meetings ot 
the association; the organization of as- 
sociation departments and the appoint- 
ment of chairman and secretary for 
each such department; and the promo- 
tion by all reasonable means of the 
interests of newspaper makers in the 
United States’—among which latter 
may eventually come to be included 
advertising, journalistic education and 
ethics, credits, collections, employment, 
circulation methods, rates, etc. 

The delegates were welcomed by Gov- 
ernor Osborn and by Milton A. McRae, 
formerly head of the Scripps-McRae 
Newspaper League, and now president 
of the board of commerce, and Mayor 
Thompson. 

President J. P. Baumgartner, of the 
Santa Ana, Cal., Independent, de 
nounced yellow journalism and advo- 
cated a law providing for the licensing 
of editors after passing au examination. 

L. B. Palmer, manager of the Amer 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
in an address on ‘Free Publicity,” 
urged the National Press Association 
to support the war on this evil. 

These officers were elected: 

President, R. E. Dowdell, Artesian 
(S. D.) Advocate; vice-president, A. |) 
Moffet, Elwood (Ind.) Record; secre 
tary, W. F. Parrott, the Waterloo 
(Ind.) Reporter; treasurer, W. R 
Hodge, Sleepy-Eye (Minn.) Herald 
Dispatch. 

Penny postage was opposed as a seri 
ous blow to the parcels post project. 

The selection of a city for the next 
convention was left in the hands of the 
national council. Buffalo, Omaha and 
Richmond are the choices. 

~~ 0+ 

The New Haven Publicity Club, New 
Haven, Conn., held their semi-annu: 
meeting at the college room of the Caf 
Mellone on July 19. New plans fo 
pushing the work of the dia wer: 


brought up and discussed and an er 
thusiastic report was read from the “‘O: 
to Boston” committee. Plans wer 
made for a very large percentage 
the members of the New Haven Clu 
to attend the Boston convention. 
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SITTING DOWN ON A LAW- 
YER FOR ADVERTISING 





The following from a legal pub- 
ication, Docket, will interest 
eaders of Printers’ INK: 


The rather modern truism that “It 
ays to advertise’ has received a rude 
1ock from the state of Nevada. An 
nterprising lawyer of that state, pos- 
ssed with the laudable ambition of 
icreasing his = inserted adver- 
sements in theater programmes and 
ewspapers calling attention to the fact 
at he was a specialist in divorce 
iits, and that he had prepared a pam- 
ilet on the divorce laws of his state, 
hich he would gladly mail to anyone 
terested. The pamphlet called atten- 
n to the liberality of the Nevada 
ws on the severing of the marriage 
es, the short een, el required to 
mnfer jurisdiction, the salubrious cli- 
ate of the state, the splendid hos- 
lries of the capital city, to which a 
ealthy and fashionable class of people 
sorted, and the proximity of Cali- 
rnia, the land of sunshine and flow- 
rs. The scheme was a beautiful one, 
it it ended in disaster; for we now 
d inscribed on the records of the 
ipreme court of the state a decision 
ispending this worthy practitioner 
om ‘the practice of the law for the 
rm of eight months. Thus is genius 
rewarded! 
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ROBERT JOHN WITH VAN CLEVE 
AGENCY 


Robert John has resigned from the 

presidency of the Richmond Sales 
Company, a McCrum-Howell corpora- 
tion, and has associated himself with 
the Van Cleve Advertising Agency, of 
New York. He began his work there 
Monday, ag 24. 
_ Although yet only in his early thir- 
ties Mr. John has made his mark both 
as an administrator and as a creative 
factor in the development of advertis- 
ing. He was at one time connected 
with Collier’s and again with the Out- 
ing Magazine, where he inaugurated 
the “Herbert Whyte” department of 
information for that magazine’s sub- 
scribers, 

While he was operating his own 
agency in Chicago he was instrumental 
in bringing the Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flake account into the field. After 
cineeeing of his interests in his agency 
to Stanley Clague, in 1905, he joined 
Lord & Thomas as chief of the copy 
department. He left Lord & Thomas 
to accept a + pe mg, managerial po- 
sition with McCrum-Howell Company, 
with which he was connected for about 
two years. 

ee ed 


George Walt Fiegming, formerly 
with N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, 
has opened advertising offices in the 
Central National Bank Building, St. 
Louis. 
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Mr. Advertiser: 


Twenty-five years in Outdoor Advertising 


Our Sales in 1911 more than One and 
One-Half Million Dollars ($1,500,000). 


Over 300 advertisers now using our 
Electric-Illuminated or Painted Bulle- 


The results secured by our customers is 
what made our business increase. 


935 Broadway, New York 
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The South! 








The Most Prosperous Section 
of the Whole World To-day ! 


The South’s 1910 crops sold for over T'wo Billion 
Five Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars. 
(Can you grasp these figures?) 


In 1910 the South’s Bank Deposits totalled One 
Billion Three Hundred Million Dollars. 
(And they are growing every day.) 

In 1910 two-thirds of the South raised one-third of 
the entire corn crop produced in the United 

States. 


The South raises all the rice, sugar cane, early 
vegetables, most of the tobacco, melons and a 
large part of the hay and grain. 

The Southern cotton mills are now annually con- 
suming two million bales of cotton, or as much 
as all other mills in the United States are con- 
suming of the Southern grown cotton. And 
speaking of cotton, the South’s cotton crop 
(1910) brought in One Billion Dollars. This 
year’s prospects bigger than ever. 


Why quote more figures? 


Get out your reports and investigate the South. 
It is the prosperous section of TODAY—the 
opportunity of the future! 


Get in the front ranks—Start YOUR 
advertising in the SOUTH NOW 


(See opposite page) 
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A Word to 
National Advertisers 








EVERY NATIONAL ADVERTISER CAN GET THE ATTENTION OF 


Over Four Million Readers 
in the Prosperous South 


by advertising in these strong Southern Daily Newspapers. 


fiaama is om NORTH CAROLINA 
irmingham Ledger 
Mobile Register (M & 8) Cee Soe Ce) 
Montgomery Advertiser (M & 8S) 
LORIDA SOUTH CAROLINA 
Jacksonville Metropolis (E) Charleston Post (E) 
os Times Union (M Columbia State (M & 8S) 
BEORGIA _ TENNESSEE 
any Hera 
Atlante Constitution (M & 8) aa eeaccee Times Ck & 8) 
Atlanta Georgian  e Knoxville Journal & Tribune (M 
Atlanta Journal (E 8) ) 
Sete on (M & 8) Knoxville Sentinel (E) 
aco ‘ 
Deouk Telegraph (M & 8) —" Commercial Appeal (M 
—— orning News (M Memphis News-Scimitar (E) 
Savannah Press (E) See Saawe C) 
ENTUCKY TEXAS 


Louisville Courier Journal - 
Houston Chronicle (E & 8) 
LOUISIANA San Antonio Express (M & S) 
— poe mar am (E re 8) 
ew Orleans Picayune 

New Orleans States (E & 8) VIRGINIA 
New Orleans Times-Democrat Richmond Journal (E) 

(M & 8) Richmond News Leader (E) 


The Daily newspaper in the South goes Home. 


ee your message this season to these millions 

f prosperous people by the Southern Daily 
ocuinaitte route—the only sure way, the quick- _ 
est and most economical way. 





Vrite any of these papers for information, circula- 
tion figures, rates, etc. You will receive prompt 
attention. 


See opposite page) 
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IN SPITE OF ADVERTISING 
DOES THE COST OF 
LIVING INCREASE 


LARGER SALES BY CREATION OF 
GREATER DEMAND MORE THAN 
COVER ADVERTISING APPROPRIA- 
TIONS — FROM ADDRESS BEFORE 
CHATTANOOGA ADVERTISING CLUB 


By A. A, McKeighan, 
Of Nelson Chesman & Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

The cost of living has increased, 
not because of advertising, but in 
spite of it. 

Advertising can in no way be 
charged with responsibility for the 
advancing cost of daily necessities, 
for these things are advertised less 
than commodities coming under 
the head of luxuries. And even if 
they were advertised as exten- 
sively the effect would be to 
lower, rather than raise, the price 
to the consumer. 

This cannot be shown more 
clearly and conclusively than by a 
consideration of the large mail- 
order concerns. These _institu- 
tions spend huge sums in advertis- 
ing by catalogue and circular di- 
rect to the consumer and the im- 
mense volume of business they do 
is proof positive that they sell a 
similar quality of goods cheaper 
than they can be secured from 
local dealers who advertise little, 
if at all. 

The whole secret lies in the 
volume of business. A merchant 
buying a thousand dresses of a 
kind at one time can get a lower 
price than a merchant buying only 
two or three or a dozen. And he 
can afford to sell those thousand 
dresses at a less profit per piece 
than the dealer who buys the 
smaller quantity and sells them 
only after they have been in stock 
and his money tied up in them for 
a long time. 

The same comparison can be 
made with equal force in the local 
field. The merchant who adver- 
tises liberally and secures a large 
volume of trade can and does sell 
at lower prices than the dealer 
who does not advertise and does 
but a very small business. 

If advertising is real advertis- 
ing, and not merely space-filling, 
the increased volume of business 
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secured by its use will permit a 
lower price on an article then 
would be possible were it una‘- 
vertised, even though it may sll 
extensively on its merits. 

The advertising is necessary ‘o 
acquaint a sufficient number of 
people with the value of the »r- 
ticle to create a demand for it, or 
draw the demand from a less ‘‘e- 
sirable competitive article. 

—_—__+0+—___ 
HAND, KNOX & CO. RECEIViR- 
SHIP DECLARED UNCALLED FOR 





In an interview referring to the re- 
cent application of certain persons for 
a receivership for the agency of Hand, 
Knox & Co., Tallmadge S. Hand, presi- 
dent of the company, gave the follow- 
ing statement: 

‘There have been made futile at- 
tempts to secure possession of the spe- 
c'al agency of Hand, Knox & Co.. of 
which I owned all of the stock. This 
culminated in an application for re- 
ceivership, which our attorney adv: ses 
is based on shallow ground and which 
he advises will be defeated. 

“The situation prompted me to take 
into financial association Chas. M. 
Palmer, chief owner of the St. Joseph 
News-Press, the well-known newspaper 
broker, and Frederick I. Thompson, 
chief owner of the Mobile Register, 
well. known as being formerly of the 
special agency firm of Smith & Thomp- 
son. F. K. Kaufman, for many years 
Mr. Palmer’s confidential financial man- 
ager, becomes treasurer and _ financial 

manager of Hand, Knox & Co., and the 
organization is to receive what addi- 
tional help it is thought might be 
needed, with the idea of having it main- 
tain its present position in its ~~ ° 
The agency of Hand, Knox & Co. 
one of the most substantial concerns of 
its character, has secured advertising 
for the newspapers represented by it 
amounting to over $10,000,000 since 
the formation of the agency and has 
never in the payment of this money to 
the newspapers defaulted or failed to 
meet its payments promptly. The 
agency is and has always been solvent, 
has always paid its bills with regulari ity 
and is now stronger than ever before.’ 

—_+o+—_- —_ 


AD MEN USE CARRIER PIGEONS 





Des Moines advertising men, on 
their way to the Boston convention, 
kept their friends at home advised of 
their progress by liberating carrier 
pigeons on the way. 

—_———s 


THORSON WITH LION MOTOR 
COMPANY 





J. A. Thorson has resigned as acver- 
tising manager of the Brush Runa)out 
Company, Chicago, to go with the / ion 
Motor Company. 


—_——_+o+—_ — 

George Van Cleve, president of wi 
Van Cleve Company, New York, wiil 
represent the Sphinx Club at the | ,0S- 
ton convention of the A. A. C. 
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CONVENTION PROGRAMME 





FINAL DETAILS OF SEVENTH AN- 
NUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCI- 
ATED ADVERTISING CLUBS OF 
AMERICA BEING HELD THIS WEEK 
IN BOSTON 





The programme for the Boston 
Convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of America, from 
which is omitted the detailed 
schedule of the departmental ses- 
sions, published in PrinTEr’s INK 
last week, is as follows: 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 1. 

Opening Session: 10.30 a.m. Faneuil 
Hall (Cradle of Liberty). Off Wash- 
ington street, near Adams Square. 

ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 

For the Pilgrim Publicity Associa- 
tion.—President George W. Coleman. 

For the Commonwealth ad Massachu- 
setts.—Governor Eugene N. Foss. 

For the City of Boston. —Mayor John 
F. Fitzgerald. 

For all New  England.—Governor 
Robert P. Bass, of New Hampshire. 

Responses by President Samuel C. 
Dobbs and others. 

Music.—First Corps Cadets Band. 

Welcome Song, by Pilgrim Publicity 
Association Members. 

P. P. A. Glee Club. 

Luncheon: 12.30 p.m. 

General Session: 2.00 p.m. Ford 
Hall, Ford Building, Ashburton Place, 
corner Bowdoin street, opposite State 
House Park. 


ORGANIZATION, ETC. 

Address, “The Ethics of Advertis- 
ing,” by Bert M. Moses, of New York, 

Discussion for one hour. 

Address, ““Newspapers and Their Ad- 
vertisers,” by James Schermerhorn, of 
Detroit Times. 

Music—Boston Quintette. 

Harbor Trip: 5.30 p.m. Steamer 
leaves Rowe’s Wharf. Atlantic Avenue. 

Supper on_ board. 

Music—Italian String Orchestra. 

Colored Serenaders. 


WEDNESDAY, 
Departmental Sessions: 9.30 a.in. 
— Advertising Managers.—E. 

Elmo Lewis, Detroit, Chairman. 
Kingsley Hall, Ford Building, Ash- 
burton Place and Bowdoin street. 
Daily Newspapers.—Lafayette Young, 
Jr., Des Moines, Chairman. 
Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, 76-88 
Tremont street, near School street. 
Periodicals—David G. Evans, New 
York, Chairman. 
Chipman Hall, Tremont Temple, 76-88 
Tremont street, near School street. 
General Advertising Agents.—Frank 
Presbrey, New York, Chairman. 
Ford Hall, Ashburton Place, near 
State House. 
Outdoor Advertising.—E. C. Donnelly, 
Boston, Chairman. 
City Club, 9 Beacon street, 
Somerset street. 


AUGUST 2 


corner 


Technical, Trade and Class Publica- 
tions—H. G. Lord, Boston, Chair 
man. 


Wesleyan Hall, 26 Bromfield strect, 
near Tremont street. 
Municipal and State Publicity.—Th 
as F. Anderson, Boston, Chairn 4 
Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy street, 
near Beacon street. 
Agricultural Publications—T. W. Le 
Quatte, Jr., Des Moines, Chairman, 
Gilbert Hall, Tremont Temple, 76-88 
Tremont street, near School street 
Printing, Engraving and Business Lit- 
erature—F. E. Johnston, Dallas, 
Chairman. 
Social Hall, Tremont Temple, 76-88 
Tremont street, near School street, 
Retail Advertising —F. W. Tully, Bos- 
ton, Chairman. 
Elks’ Hall, 10 Somerset street, oppo- 
site Court House. 
Specialty Advertising —L. E. Pratt, 
New York, Chairman. 
Pilgrim Hall, 14 Beacon street, near 
tate House. 
Luncheon: 12.00 m. 
Auto Trip: 2.00 p.m. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 3. 


General Session: 9.80 am, Ford 
Hall. 

Address, “Advertising and _ Rural 
Standards of Living,” by Charles F, 
Jenkins, of Philadelphia. 

Address, ‘‘Advertising and Human 
Nature,” by Rev. George Wood Ander- 
son, DD., of St. Louis. 

Address, “Advertising and Export 
Trade In Relation to Latin America,” 
by Harriet Chalmers Adams, of Wash- 
ington. 

Luncheon: 12.30 p.m. 

General Session: 2.30 p.m. Boston 
Opera House, 335 Huntington avenue. 


PUBLIC MASS MEETING 

Special seats reserved for holders of 
coupon tickets. Public welcome. 

Address, “Advertising and Public 
Morals,” by Rabbi Charles Fleischer, of 
Boston. 

Address, , Aavertising and _ Daily 
Bread,” by Helen Mar Shaw-Thomson, 
of Chicag 0. 

Address, “Advertising and Civic Ad- 
vancement,” by Prof. Charles Zueblin, 
of Boston. 

En s Band. 
tette. P. P Glee Club. 

New Engiand Clam Bake: 6.00 p.m 
Lynnway Club, Point of Pines. 

Clambake and shore dinner at 6.00 
p-m., Thursday, August 3, followed by 
a display of fireworks. Music by the 
Salem Cadet Band. 

Watermelon cutting on the beach, ar- 
ranged by the Georgia delegation. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 4. 


Departmental Sessions: 9.30 a.m. 
At same halls as on Wednesday. 

Luncheon: 12.00 m. 

Left free for private appointment. 

Seong Session: 3.00 p.m. Ford 
Hall. 

Report of Educational Committee. 

Election. 

Choice of convention city, etc. 

Reception and Banquet: 6.30 p.m. 
Symphony Hall, Huntington and Massa 
chusetts avenue. 
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Tendered by the Pilgrim Publicity 
Association to Officers of Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America, Dele- 
gates, Foreign Guests and Friends. 

George W. Coleman, President of 
the Pilgrim Publicity Association, pre- 
siding. 

Gen. Charles H. Taylor, of Boston, 
toastmaster. . 

Greetings from the English Delega- 
tions. 

Address, ‘Advertising and Historic 
Reputations,” by John Kendrick Bangs, 
of New York. 

Address, “Advertising and Popular 
Credulity,” by Elbert Hubbard, of East 
Aurora, N. Y. 

Address, “Advertising to Are d Pub- 
lic Opinion,” by Wm. G. McAdoo, of 
New York. 

Music—First Corps Cadets Band. 
Organ selection by C. A. Foster, Hutch- 
ngs Organ Company, Boston. Boston 
Quintette. P. P. A. Glee Club. 





A BUSINESS MEN’S COURT 





Trial by a man’s peers, by his equals, 
we learned from English history, was 
the foundation stone of British justice. 

How often does a man get it? 
Mostly he is tried by lawyers and 
judged by a promoted lawyer. 

I was attending court a few days 
ago when a case of infringement of a 
well-known trade-mark was before a 
court of lawyers. For three days the 
trial lasted, and then judgment was re- 
served. Lawyers and judge talked all 
around a very simple issue of business 
honor and commercial decency. Reams 
of paper and bundles of documents 
were used in the case. 

And the thought occurred that we 
should have a Supreme Court of Busi- 
ness Men. This would be a court for 
business questions on which no man 
could serve unless he had a business 
training and a stainless business record. 

The stock exchanges judge and dis- 
cipline their members. 

The doctors have their own domestic 
judiciary on all questions of medical 
practice and procedure. 

he bankers have an _ association 
which has the last word in matters af- 
fecting the banking conduct of their 
colleagues. 

Why should not business problems 
go for final adjustment before a court 
composed of business men?—“‘Semi- 
Ready Special,” Semi-Ready  Ltd., 
Montreal. 

————__+ o+—____ 


ADVERTISING “FOR KEEPS” 





Advertising is like a fountain, which 
will run for a short time after the 
power has been shut off, but it soon 
ceases altogether. We can go ahead 
on our momentum for possibly a year, 
maybe two years, before our sales begin 
to let up, but I do not want them ever 
to let up. Therefore I am advert'sing 
not for the sake of the orders we need 
to-day, but to insure the continuation of 
orders next year and the year after and 
for many years to come. — Hugh 
Chalmers. 
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Well-dressed Salesmen 
Get the Interview 
Most Readily 


Dress your booklet—your 


representative — in good 
clothes. Print it on 
CAMEO PAPER, and 
give it the distinction and 
appearance that will arrest 
and please the eye and gain 
a reading. 





CAMEO 
PAPER 


White or Sepia—for Printing 


You will be surprised at the in- 
creased selling- power CAMEO 
gives illustrations of ordinary 
commercial articles. They have 
the depth and perspective of photo- 
gravures. 


CAMEO enriches _ illustrations, 
deepens half-tones, dignifies type. 


Send for our sample book and see 
for yourself what a wonderful 
effect this half-tone paper, without 
gloss, can give to half-tones such 
as you have been using. 


S. D. WARREN & CO. 


Manufacturers of the Best in Staple Lines 
of Coated and Uncoated Book Papers 


163 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Facts Behind the 


Figures determine the 
Value of Circulation. 


The significance of circulation figures depends on the 
amount of waste or forced circulation which they cover, 
and on the methods by which subscriptions are obtained. 


(OmFcRT 


has no waste circulation. 


Every copy goes, mailed direct, into a family home. 


The foliowing letter from Mrs. Willie C. Durdeen 
of De Funiak Springs, Florida, illustrates our sub: 
scription methods. 


“Blessed old COMFORT! How could I do without 
COMFORT? I have taken this paper eight years, but 
two years ago we moved from Alabama to Florida. | 
read my paper and then pass it along to my neighbors so 
they may know what COMFORT is. I enclose a club 


of three subscribers and will send more later on. 


“We have built us a nice large house and we want 
the picture of COMFORT’S publisher, Mr. W. H. 


Gannett, and his family, to hang in our parlor.” 
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Chalmers. 
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No Forced Circulation 


| No Premium is given with a COMFORT sub- 
| script‘on, nor do we club with any other publication. 

| COMFORT circulates on its own merits, not in the 
Bf palac s of the super-rich, nor among the city tenement- 
Bi dwell-rs and poorly paid factory help, but in the comfort- 
able homes of the prosperous, progressive, property- 
possessing farmers. 


The majority of COMFORT’S subscribers 
stay with us year after year, and the missionary 
efforts of tens of thousands of enthusiastic old 
subscribers, such as Mrs. Durdeen, constitute 
our main reliance for bringing in the requisite 
new-blood subscriptions. Her letter also illus- 
trates the practice, prevalent with many of our 
rural subscribers, of loaning COMFORT to the 


neighbors, much to the benefit of our adver- 
tisers. 


(OMFERT'S 


Policy is Quality Circulation 
Rather than Expansion. 










Forms close 15th of month before date of issue. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 
Augusta, Maine 


YORK OFFICE: 1105 Flatiron Building, CHICAGO OFFICE: 1635 Marquette Bldg., 
ALTER : JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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YOU CAN TALK TO 


ALL CLASSES—— 
ALL THE PEOPLE 
ri BP THE TIME 


only by using 


Street Car Advertising 


“THE GOLDEN ROUTE TO SUCCESS” 


And you can talk to ALL the people for LESS 
THAN HALF it will cost you to talk to HALF 
OF THE PEOPLE any other way, or all 
other ways combined. We mean JUST THAT. 


gas Read it again—analyze it! 


Street Car Advertising is SUPREME as the 
most ECONOMICAL and most EFFECTIVE 
National Advertising Service. 





We represent, exclusively, the Street Car service in more than 
three-fourths of the cities and towns in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Philippine Islands and Brazil. We 
pian and furnish every requisite of the largest and smallest 
advertising campaigns 











Street Railways Advertising Company 


LARGEST ADVERTISING ORGANIZATION IN THE WORLD 


WESTERN OFFICE: HOME OFFICE: PACIFIC COAST: 
First National Bank Bldg. Flatiron Building California Street 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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WHAT IS SPACE WORTH? 


MANY THINGS TO CONSIDER TO DE- 
TERMINE VALUE OF ADVERTISER'S 
“RAW MATERIAL”—WORTH MORE 
TO SOME ADVERTISERS THAN 
OTHERS — DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
LOCAL AND FOREIGN USERS OF 
LOCAL SPACE——PROPORTION OF AD- 
VERTISING AND READING MATTER 


By S. Roland Hall, 
Of the International Correspondence 
chools, Scranton, Pa. 


at, 


A certain publisher said he be- 
lieved that if a local advertiser 
paid his full rate the national ad- 
vertiser ought to do likewise. 
But it was pointed out to him 
that the national advertiser often 
has many mediums to choose 
from, while the local advertiser 
hasn't; therefore the national ad- 
vertiser would buy where he 
could get good space at the low- 
est rate. ; ; 

Just why did magazine pub- 
lishers fix on $1 per page per 
thousand as about the proper 
rate for the average advertiser? 
Why was not the figure 50 cents 
a page or $2 a page? The ques- 
tion was put to several promi- 
nent publishers. 

The advertising manager of 
one of the leading magazines 
says: 

So far as I have ever been able to 
learn, there is no good reason eu the 
rate per page per thousand circu -— 
for magazine advertising should 
“It is true that our rate has always 
been about $1 per page per thousand. 
As a matter of fact, I believe that 
magazine advertising rates should be 
based upon at least $1.25 per page per 
thousand. 

Although it would be hard for us to 
get away from this basic price, the 
chances are that some time in the fu- 
ture we will do so. 


Mr. Balmer, of the Woman’s 
World, has made an interesting 
reply to several questions. He 
says: 


You will have to concede to me, no 
matter what the magazine is, no matter 
what it costs the subscriber, that there 
is a certain amount of advertising that, 
until the publisher gets it, leaves him in 
lebt as a publisher. It’s only after the 
publisher passes the deadline that he 
makes any money at all, whether he 
publishes a maeazine that has a profit 
yn its subscriptions or on its advertis- 


ing, or a combination of profit on the 
two, where the advertising has to piece 
out on the subscription end of it, as it 
does in most magazines. 

Now, then, tell us what would be the 
publishers’ rate to insure interest on 
the investment? Does a publisher often 
make it? Can he get it? Is he not 
held down by conventional rates that 
everybody else charges? 

A magazine of 1,000,000 circulation 
at 25 cents a year may have an edito- 
rial cost of $500 a month. Should this 
publisher’s rate be the same when his 
editorial cost exceeds $500 a month? 

Have you any conception of what it 
costs me per month to bring our art de- 
partment to the point it now occupies, 
as compared with what it was a year 


go! 

What is the relative per cent of read- 
ing matter and advertising matter that 
should appear in a magazine with ad- 
vertising spread over its pages? Sup- 
pose a magazine should carry 75_ per 
cent of its space in advertising. Is it 
entitled to the same rate for its adver- 
tising as a magazine which carries only 
40 per cent? Is the advertising value 
increased in proportion to the percent- 
age of space given to reading matter? 


Space buyers ought to remem- 
ber that there are two distinct 
points of view from which space- 
values are judged—the publish- 
er’s and the advertiser’s. The 
publisher, like any other manu- 
facturer, figures that he is en- 
titled to cost plus a good profit. 
He either sets his rate, with cost 
and profit carefully figured out, 
or else he fixes his rate by com- 
parison with some other publish- 
er’s rate. A great many rates 
are probably fixed by the com- 
parative method. The publisher 
should not be blamed for wanting 
to get cost and a fair profit, but 
because that bas‘s seems equitable 
to him it is not necessarily true 
that the rate is equitable from 
the advertiser’s point of view. 
The church or school programme 
publisher asks for cost and a 
profit. and advertisers have 
learned to their sorrow that the 
rate is way out of proportion to 
the real value of the space to 
them. 

The advertiser is not concerned 
about what it cost to produce 
the space nor about how small 
or large a profit the publisher is 
making, except so far as these 
things go to enhance the value of 
the space for advertising pur- 
poses. He need not be much in- 
fluenced by the fact that some 
other advertiser bought the space 
and was satisfied to keep buying 
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it. His question is: “What can 
1 reasonably hope to make the 
space worth to me?” 

What ought an advertiser to 
know about a publication before 
coming to a decision as to what 
its space is worth to him? 

He should have accurate in- 
formation as to the quantity of 
circulation and the methods by 
which it was built up. A little 
investigation sometimes shows 
why a large circulation fails to 
pull as expected. An ex-circula- 
tion manager of a large mail- 
order publication told the writer 
recently that in an investigation 
he once made he found that an 
alarming number of subscribers 
subscribed for an ulterior motive 
that cannot be mentioned here 
without betraying the name of 
the publication and rarely looked 
at the publication itself. 

The space-buyer should have 
some sort of analysis of the cir- 
ciflation so as to know the class 
of people reached, their buying 
power, sex, age, occupations, 
habits, etc. This information is 
commonly referred to as infor- 
mation about “quality,” but an 
advertiser can hardly afford to 
rest satisfied with merely the as- 
surance that the quality is good. 
The cost and trouble of making 
an analysis of circulation keeps 
some publishers from furnishing 
this very valuable information to 
advertisers. 

The space-buyer should know 
something about the time the me- 
dium reaches its readers and the 
conditions under which it is read, 
the confidence they have in it, 
etc. If possible, he should learn 
something of the experience, with 
the medium, of other advertisers 
in the same line. 

The space-buyer should study 
the publication itself. He will do 
well to note the character of its 
reading matter. its advertising 
pages, the quality of paper on 
which it is printed,. etc. He 
should know what position his 
advertisement will have. 

The writer believes that there 
is entirely too little analyzing by 
publishers for the benefit of ad- 
vertisers and too little analyzing 
by advertisers themselves. 

Publishers in their concentra- 
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tive work on their publications 
learn much of great value to the 
space-buying public if the pub- 
lishers were only minded to pre- 
sent the information well. But 
this they do not do to any great 
extent. Most publishers’ adver- 
tising is of the hackneyed, gen- 
eralizing sort. In a search for 
an interesting, informing pub- 
lishers’ advertisement some time 
ago, it was necessary to look 
nearly half an hour to find one 
that served as a good specimen. 

As one national advertiser has 
pertinently remarked, the use by 
many advertisers of a publication 
supposed to have 200,000 circula- 
tion, but shown by the receiver- 
ship proceedings to have less 
than 50,000, emphasizes the need 
of more analysis by space-buyers. 

The value of different kinds of 
space depends on radically dif- 
ferent features of the mediums 
themselves. The daily newspa- 
per, for example, has several such 
distinctive features, but newspa- 
per publishers rarely have much 
to say about them and _ space- 
buyers are not often heard to 
mention the points. One won- 
ders if some day the newspapers 
will not get together and under- 
take a campaign that will drive 
these things home to the business 
public. And one wonders also if 
space-buyers generally will not in 
coming days be as alert in making 
investigations and getting special 
reports on the value of space as 
they are in getting data on com- 
petitive goods. 

One space-buyer known to the 
writer began some time ago to 
get a series of confidential re- 
ports on the newspapers of all 
the cities he was covering. His 
plan is to have such reports made 
up by a trusted local man who 
could give pointers on the papers 
that would be difficult for an 
outsider to get. In other words, 
he followed the mercantile agency 





idea to supplement the usual 

channels of information. 
a oe 

C. H. FARLEY’S THREE TROPHIES 





C. H. Farlev, of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company’s Chicago office, won 
three trophies in the golf tournament 
f the Western Advertsing Associ?tion 
+ Westward Ho on Tuly 25. He won 
the first flight, finals, the low gross 
score, and the flag competition. 
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Mr. Advertiser: 


To cover San Antonio and Southwest Texas, you must 
use THE SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS to get results. THE 
SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS, with quantity and.quality of 
circulation, assures you a successful campaign. 


The Volume Test 


Large volume of advertising comes only through suc- 
cessful advertising. You would not place your advertising 
in a paper unless you were certain that it would prove a 
paying proposition. You would not keep it there unless 
it did py. THESAN ANTONIO EXPRESS carries more 
advertising than any paper in Texas, which means that 
it is the result getting—the most powerful paper in the 
STATE AND IN ITS FIELD—SOUTHWEST TEXAS, 
IT STANDS ALONE, AT THE TOP. Here is the record 
for the first six months of IgII: 


TOTAL ADVERTISING 
SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS. .3,816,758 agate lines 


a re 3,604,169 agate lines 
8 re 2,680,279 agate lines 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS... .862,267 agate lines 
PE Re dice edad insnees 796,334 agate lines 
a errr re re 780,551 agate lines 


Write for rates, circulation statements and list of ad- 
vertisers who use THE EXPRESS. Address, 


SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


The John Budd Company, 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis 
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54 
STREET CAR ADVERTISING 
Salesman Wanted 





who can show a record of 
sales-results back of him. 
Only a high-class, energetic 
business man of 25 to 40 
years of age will be consid- 
ered. 


He must have more than 
a fair education; must be of 
good appearance and _ thor- 
oughly qualified to meet ex- 
ecutives of large industries, 
and to handle big accounts. 


Address in confidence, 
stating experience, qualifica- 
tions, and endorsements of 
character and ability. 


An unusual opportunity 
for the right man. 


A. M., care ‘‘Printers’ Ink’ 














Bound Volumes 
for 1911 


PRINTERS’ INK is 
bound each quarter in 
heavy board over black 
cloth, with gold letters. 
Price $2. Handsome, 
durable, serviceable. 

Number is limited, so 
order your 1911 Bound 
Volumes now. Set of 4 
vols. for year, $8. 


Printers’ Ink 
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AMERICAN ADVERTISERS 
HROUGH BRITISH EYES 





DIRECTOR OF LARGE ENGLISH AGENCY 
MAKES TRIP THROUGH AMERICA 
AND HEREWITH RECORDS HIS IM- 
PRESSION S—BELIEVES AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURERS ARE FACING BIG 
DEVELOPMENTS IN EXPORT TRADE 
—IS STRUCK BY EASE OF ACCESS 
TO HEADS OF BIG CONCERNS 





By Hugh Evan Smith, 
Advertisement Director of John Had- 
don & Co., London, Eng., and J. 
Roland Kay Co., Chicago. 

[Ep1tor1at_ Note.—Mr. Smith visited 
the United States last spring for the 
purpose of becoming acquainted with 
American advertising manufacturers. 
Inasmuch as the observation of outside 
experts is always interesting and some- 
times profitable, Printers’ InK asked 
Mr. Smith to set down his views for 
the benefit of our readers.] 

A three months’ tour embracing 
some of the leading business cen- 
ters of the United States, and 
bringing me into personal com- 
munication with many large ad- 
vertisers and manufacturers, has 
proved a most educative and in- 
teresting experience. 

Except by such an experience it 
is impossible to gain a proper idea 
of the great business possibilities 
that present themselves, or a prop- 
er appreciation of the men re- 
sponsible for them. 

I returned to England pro- 
foundly impressed with the re- 
markable development of manu- 
facturing industries of all kinds, 
and especially with the rapidity of 
their development. Take for in- 
stance the motor industry. In a 
very few years it has made De- 
troit, where, I understand, there 
are over thirty factories entirely 
devoted to their manufacture, one 
.of the most important cities in the 
States. The impress of that de- 
velopment is evident in the pros- 
perous look of the city, its finely- 
equipped hotels, its well-laid 
roads, its attractive parks, and in 


| a hundred other directions. The 


motor factories themselves are 
edits of what such factories 
| should be. I was invited to go 
over several, and every facility 
was afforded me to learn how the 
demand for motors that is spread- 
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ing throughout the land is being 
met. 

t is very clear that the present 
400.000 owners of cars are to be 
very considerably augmented in 
the near future, and, as in Eng- 
land, the horse traffic is to be 
correspondingly lessened. 

he advertising of automobiles 
ap; cared to me to be exceedingly 
we! done, and manufacturers re- 
alive that the general press is the 
fie'l for them to cultivate. They 
are now seeking to develop their 
export trade, and I had many 
pl.sant interviews discussing 


ways and means to this end. The | 


ne.r future will show an equally 


reuiarkable development in the | 
sales of American automobiles in | 
Europe and all parts of the world | 


unless I am much mistaken. 

{his interest in export business 
was to be noted everywhere, and 
it was mainly on that account that 
I spent a good deal of time in 
large manufacturing centers. My 
firm having for many years han- 
dle d advertising appropriations 
for the British colonies, etc., I was 
invited by nearly one hundred 
firms to talk over foreign condi- 
tions, and found them most keenly 
alive to extend their operations to 
~~ markets. The manner in 
which many of them are preparing 
to do this cannot fail to bring suc- 
cess in its train. Unfettered by 
any preconceived notions, they are 
tackling the subject on broad gen- 
erous lines, adapting themselves to 
the varying conditions of the dif- 
ferent markets, and fully realizing 
the importance of advertising on 
the spot. 

I found a few firms placing 
themselves in the hands of export 
agents, and signing away rights 
and territory which they will re- 
gret before long, but not many. 
Most realized the importance of 
keeping close and direct relations 
with their own local representa- 
tives or agencies, and controlling 
their own publicity campaigns, 
which are absolutely essential. 

| had the opportunity of arrang- 
ing several press advertising con- 
tracts on behalf of British adver- 
tisers in the States. and this 
brought me into touch with an- 
other side of business. 
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MOTOR TRUCKS 
AUTOMOBILES 
MOTOR BOATS 


The big Motor Number of the 


SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 


will be the issue of Jan. 6, 1912. 


The readers of the Scientific 
American are largely business 
men and manufacturers of con- 
siderable wealth, and nearly 
one-half the number are owners 
of motor vehicles. 


Preferential positions in the ad- 
vertising columns of this par- 
ticular issue will be allotted in 
the order in which space is 
engaged. 


General Manager 


MUNN & CO., Inc., 
Publishers, 
361 Broadway, New York. 


A. T. Sears, Jr., Western Manager, 
Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 
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British manufacturers could, of 
course, do a lot more in this way 
were the tariffs more reasonable. 
They take a margin of profit 
which precludes them spending so 
much as they would like in ad- 
vertising. So far as I could 
judge, there was a general im- 
pression that the tariffs on such 
articles as foodstuffs, articles of 
clothing, etc., were too high, and 
would, before long, be reduced. 
If this happens it will be to the 
immediate benefit of those inter- 
ested in advertising. The tariffs 
might very easily be revised with- 
out detriment to the home manu- 
facturer and to the distinct ad- 
vantage of the public. 

It seemed to me, generally 
speaking, to be easier to interest 
people in advertising than in Eng- 
land, They are more alive to its 
necessity, and many more oppor- 
tunities are afforded for a compre- 
hensive appeal to the _ public. 
Newspapers and magazines, while 
they charge good prices, also see 
to it that they give good display, 
paper and printing. It is not a 
one-sided bargain, and the news- 
paper proprietor realizes that the 
advertiser has claims to service 
and consideration equally with his 
subscribers, The result is that the 
advertiser can make good in his 
expenditure, an expectation which 
under other conditions is not al- 
ways realized. 

The advertising men whom I 
met impressed me with their 
bright, alert outlook on life. They 
were as anxious to learn as my- 
self, and the exchange of opinions, 
and a comparison of methods did 
no discredit to either. Conditions, 
of course, vary somewhat, but the 
basic fundamentals remain the 
same in both our countries. I 
imagine that the frequent inter- 
change of visits that are now 
made is responsible for this, and 
the more general these become the 
better for advertising as a whole. 

It appears that good salaries are 
being paid to advertising men, and 
deservedly. The profession should 
appeal to the best men. Advertis- 
ing is one of the great civilizing 
factors the world over, and those 
engaged in it and responsible for 
it are taking their right positions. 


Of the many hospitalities a: 
courtesies received I  preservs 
very pleasant memories. The 2 
vertising associations and clu! 
open alike to advertiser, agent an’ 
solicitor, bring one into touch wit): 
the different sides of advertisi: 
and the friendly intercourse whic! 
they promote must assist busin 
very considerably. 

The frank manner in which on 
was invited to inspect and criti- 
cise the business’ organization, or 
methods of manufacture em- 
ployed, was an agreeable surprise 
to one accustomed to the reserve 
more prevalent on this side. 
Equally so was the ease with 
which it was possible to approach 
the heads of great concerns, and 
the rapidity with which serious 
business could be dealt with. 

These differences are tempera- 
mental but they probably account 
for the rapid development of 
trade to which I have referred. 
One of the greatest safeguards for 
the preservation of the world’s 
peace will be found in the growth 
of business between our countries, 
and the evidences of this continu- 
ous and speedy growth should 
gratify every member of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race. 

—_—_+o+—____ 


A NEW YORK SUNDAY EVENING 
PAPER 


New York now has a Sunday evening 
newspaper, the Evening Telegram, 
which issues two editions, for sale at 
one cent. They are of eight pages 
each. The circulation figures aie 
given as 133,200. There were about 
seven and one-third columns of display 
advertisements, including those of three 
department stores, and six and one-half 
columns of classified advertising. 

Frank Munsey has for several 
years published Sunday evening papers 
in Washington, Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia. 
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MAGAZINE HEARING JULY 31 


Summonses have been served on the 
members of the Periodical Clearing 
House of New York to answer the 
charge of maintaining a trust in viola- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-Trust law in 
the United States Circuit Court, New 
York, July 31 

——_+o+____ 


The St. Louis Spvestiing Men’s 


League heard_an address on July 18 
by Irving R. Parsons, of Stix, Baer .. 
He spc! 


Fuller Dry Goods (Company. 
on “Coupon Day.” 
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SIGNIFICANT INCREASE OF 
ASSOCIATION ADVER- 
TISING 





A PLAN THAT MAKES POSSIBLE THE 
WINNING OF BENEFITS FOR SINGLE 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES OTHERWISE 
IMPOSSIBLE—HOW THE ELECTRIC 
AUTOMOBILE DEALERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION OF NEW YORK IS PROMOTING 
ELECTRICS—THE VARIETY OF IN- 
TERESTS WHICH UNITED TO AD- 
VERTISE NEW YORK AS A SUMMER 
RESORT 





By Kirke S. Pickett. 

If an educational campaign ben- 
efits not only the advertiser him- 
self but all others who are en- 
gaged in the same line of business, 
why should not the latter con- 
tribute their share of the cost? 

Is such a plan Utopian? To 
those who think so, it is a suffi- 
cient answer to point out that this 
very interesting species of adver- 
tising is being done with excellent 
results. 

Since the first of the year, the 
increase in the number of the as- 
sociation advertising 
campaigns has been 
surprising. The ad- 
vantage of the plan 
is obvious: a hun- 
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fund to promote the use of elec 
trics in the metropolis. It w: 
pointed out that though Hen 
York had more miles of as- 
phalt streets than had any othe: 
city, yet the number of electri 
here was less than in seve! 
smaller American cities. Sure 
some forceful educational woz-! 
was demanded—advertising tl 
should remove from the minds 
people some wrong impressio 
of the electric car, and emphasi 
its superior special utility. 

A flutter of interest ran throug 
the electric houses and all for 
time seemed genuinely interestcd. 
But for one reason or another 
only three finally entered into the 
Electric Automobile Dealers’ As- 
sociation. 

These were the dealers in Baker 
Electrics, Detroit Electrics and 
Rauch & Lang Electrics. They 
were wise enough to perceive that, 
for the purposes of the problem 
before them, the gasoline driven 
car was the real competition and 
not other dealers in electric auto- 
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mobiles. It would need a serious 

educational campaign to make an 
impression. 

What should first 

be done? It was de- 


cided that the quick- 
est way to make New 





dred individuals in Yorkers realize that 
one class of industry the dealers in electric 
have greater re- autos were alive and 
sources than any one doing business was to 
individual in that advertise for a slo- 
group. The _ proof gan. So the ads for 
that such advertising a slogan were put 
is entirely practicable Hnitiertoe wmto- a the New 
may well suggest to es York papers; the 








manufacturers a way 
to remedy adverse 
conditions which they 
have been in the habit 
of thinking unaltera- 
ble, at least as far as 
their individual ef- 
forts were concerned. 

An interesting cur- 
rent example is that 
of the advertising of 
electric automobiles 
in New York City. It 
was proposed early in 
the spring that all 
the dealers in electric 
autos contribute to a 





without the slightest physical fatgve 
@kt us the most popular car with women phymoans and 

men. beimg partculsrly adapted for their 
Purposes 
The clecene avtomoble ws always clean, odorless, 
norseless and free from vibration its body bnes are 
"ee pecgpanatr alba both ert and utility. and ite 
furnishings and appointments are elegant and deswable 
GQBlectne broughams victoria, roads 
demanded and won trom » diserm 
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Electric Automobile Dealers’ oo 
1794 Broadway, New Y, 
The Curren “Ca 

BAKER ELECTRICS. 17.8 Broaden 
® DETROM ELECTRICS, Broadway at 80th — 
RAUCH & LANG ELECTRICS. Broadway at S8th Street. 
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RIVAL DEALERS JOIN TO 
PROMOTE THE USE OF 
ELUCTRICS 


prize was fifty dol- 
lars. 

The answers came 
as from an exhaust- 
less reservoir. The 
mails were loaded 
for two weeks, and 
even when the re- 
plies from New York 
and vicinity began to 
dwindle, other slogans 
came by the hundred 
from every part of 
the United States, 
from Canada, Mex- 
ico, Hawaii, Philip- 
pine Islands ‘and Aus- 





tralia. Edward F. Korbell, who 
prepared this advertising, said 
that the advertisers never dreamed 
that the metropolitan papers cir- 
culated so widely. 

In all 9,700 slogans were re- 
ceived. From these one by a New 
York woman took the prize. It 
was, “The Current Car,” and this, 
despite the pun lurking in it, is 
now being used in the advertising. 

Then began the educational 
campaign. The ads, as they ap- 
peared, stanchly read the title of 
the electrics clear as the ideal 
town car. It was explained that 
the battery could be charged for 
a mileage entirely sufficient for 
town use. Moreover. for the ben- 
efit of the women, it was shown 
that electrics are cleanly —no 
smuttinegs to soil the afternoon 
gown. Furthermore, for the pro- 
fessional man, especially the phy- 
sician, the electric was ideal; it 
was ever ready, needed no chauf- 
feur, and was delightfully easy of 
operation. 

Those electric auto dealers who 
decided not to take a financial part 
in this campaign have observed 
the benefits already obtained and 


have promised to make them- | 


selves active factors next year. 
There is a long way yet to go 
before the electric reaches the 
mark that it should in New York 
and the dealers are now unani- 
mous in the feeling that advertis- 
ing unitedly is the only feasible 
plan. 

There is a shrewd perception 
of the real competitor behind the 
advertisements through the South 
and West of New York asa sum- 
mer resort. New York, as the 
business men have had reason to 
know, drops a good deal of its 
hustle in the summer time. In the 
New England, Canadian and 
other summer resorts it may have 
been “the good old summer time,” 
but in New York it has been 
rather “the dull old summer 
time.” Residents have gone to 
their summer homes (speaking. of 
course, of advertising men!) mere 
dwellers have gone on their two 
weeks’ vacations (which a hasty 
calculator might compute amount 
yearly to a million weeks or so) 


and business in general lan- 
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cannot 
go on 
choosing 
mediums 
forever. 
You must 
choose the 
right ones 
some time 
or quit. 
Everybody’s 
has been 
chosen 
more times 
by more 
advertisers 
than any 
other 
magazine. 
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guishes. The real competitor who 
annually makes this big dent in 
New York’s business affairs is the 
mountain or shore resort. 

But if the advertising of the 
mountain and the shore resorts 
can take people away from New 
York, why can’t advertising bring 
others here to take their place for a 
while. This looked so feasible to 
the Dorland Advertising Agency 
that it took the matter up with 
the Hotel Men’s Ass3ociation of 
New York City, Mark A. Cad- 
well, secretary. 

“Yes,” he said, “hotel patronage 
is not very heavy during the sum- 
mer. Hotel proprietors doubt- 
less would be glad to unite to re- 
lieve the dullness.” 

The agency then broached the 
matter to various enterprises 
which suffer by a dearth of visit- 
ing population in the summer 
months. It secured financial sup- 
port for a good campaign of ad- 
vertising from not only the ho- 
tels, but also from the railroads 


and steamship lines entering New 
York, from the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, from 
mineral water people, from ex- 
press companies, from time table 
companies, from a manufacturer 
of stove ranges, from Borden’s, 
the milk concern; from a tooth- 
pick manufacturer, from a small 
maker of papier-maché containers, 
from oyster and fish dealers, from 
silversmiths, from the breweries 
and from some coal companies— 
a varied and interesting list. 

As the first of June approached 
the agency drew a long breath 
and sent out ads to seventy papers 
of the Middle West and the 
South and Southwest advertising 
New York. Some people may 
think that it is like painting the 
lily to try to give New York City 
publicity. New York, the most 
talked-of city of the continent, the 
most frequently boosted town in 
free reading matter of any on 
earth, except London! Didn't 
everybody know of the place, and 

especially didn’t they 
know that it was a 


blistering hot spot in 
the summer where it 
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MANY INTERESTS UNITE TO BOOST NEW 
SUMMER RESORT. A PAGE FOR SOUTHERN PAPERS 








was folly to go? 

That was just the 
trouble — most folks 
did think of New 
York as a furnace in 
the summer time. 
And that was just 
the impression the 
advertising, as it ap- 
peared in successive 
issues of the big pa- 
pers of Chicago, St. 
Louis, Memphis, 
Jacksonville, New 
Orleans, Houston, 
etc., endeavored to 
erase. 

A look at the ad- 
vertisement repro- 
duced here will make 
plain the nature of 
the appeal. New York 
is the ideal summer 
resort, with all the 
pleasures of city and 
country within its 
limits, with every fa- 
cility for surf bath- 
ing. for golfing, au- 


YORK AS A bed / 
tomobiling, for jaunts 
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THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
Covers Over 60% 


Wie Homes 7 Milwaukee 


Gradually from modest beginnings (without circulation stunts or schemes) 
The Journal has won its way into favor, through genuine merit, until today 
it goes into over sixty per cent of the homes in Milwaukee. 

In addition to such a splendid city circulation, The Journal thoroughly 
covers the suburban and nearby farming territory. Total circulation over 
65,000 daily average. 

The Journal has also greatly increased its already pronounced lead in 
volume of advertising carried—both display and classified. 


ADVERTISING RATE 7c. PER LINE FLAT 


Cc. D. BERTOLET J. F. ANTISDEL 
Foreign Adv. Manager Eastern Representative 

1101-1110 Boyce Building 366 Fifth Avenue 

Chicago, Ill. New York, N.Y. 
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through beautiful parks, for trips 
on the unrivaled Hudson, for 
shopping, and in a word, for 
every pleasure of mind and body 
possible for a place to provide. 
To these ads were signed the 
names of over forty New York 
hotels, in alphabetical order. At 
first full-page ads were inserted 
but these are growing to half and 





ALL PROFIT USE CYPRESS.” 
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MANY COMPETING LUMBERMEN CONTRIB- 
UTED TO THIS AD 


quarter pages as the season ad- 
vances. 

The publicity has evidently pro- 
duced a marked effect. Letters 
have been coming in so numer- 
ously to the Hotel Association 
that a special department has been 
created to care for them. Every 
evidence points to success. ‘The 

“returns” will be hard to trace, of 

course, but that the advertising 
has turned many people toward 
New York when they otherwise 
would have gone to the Thousand 
Islands or some mountain resort 
or other seems certain. 

New York has had a tremen- 
dous mass of publicity throughout 
the country, but it has been poor- 
lv directed. The least attractive 
phases of the city’s life have often 
compelled attention, rather than 
its sound merits and praiseworthy 
features. The hotel men state 


that they expect that the benefits 
of this summer’s advertising will 
last for years to come. A tavor- 
able sentiment toward New York 
created this summer will, it is 
easily possible, not bring about a 
visit for a year or two years. It 
is planned, of course, to make this 
summer advertising campaign a 
yearly event. 

Twenty hotels of New England 
have been quick to see the point 
of this New York advertising and 
have united to promote New 
England as the “Ideal Tour” for 
the automobilist. They are situ- 
ated in favorably located points 
all through New England. Their 
names appear with the advertis- 
ing, which has been appearing in 
the New York papers. 

Similar in spirit to the cam- 
paign of the electric automobile 
dealers has been that of the edu- 
cational bureau of the Paint Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of Phila- 
delphia. The aim is to promote 
the use of paint in the United 
States. The uninformed might 
think that paint, as such, needs 
little advertising, for isn’t every- 
thing painted that is paintable? 
The Paint Manufacturers’? Asso- 
ciation finds that seventy-five per 
cent of the country yet needs 
paint and is advertising with this 
striking headline: “Only 25 per 
cent of the United States is paint- 
ed.” It is spending money freely 
for large space in the popular 
magazines. The copy points out 
that valuable buildings are rotting 
for lack of paint and that this 
means a loss of millions annually. 
It urges the use of machine mixed 
paint and has a minor caption to 
this effect: “The Name of a Re- 
sponsible Manufacturer on a 
Sealed Can is Everywhere the 
Modern Guarantee of Quality.” 

These examples seem to be 
forerunners of much other organ- 
ized advertising. So many indus- 
tries—bakers, coal men, manufac- 
turers of all kinds—could unite to 
advertise locally or nationally 
with profit that the newspapers 
and magazines are sure to be 
brought into use more and more 
for such purposes. It is an- 
nounced that very shortly the cit- 
rus growers of Florida, as well as 
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Southern rice growers, will in- 
wugurate a campaign. 

A most interesting development 

is that among the lumber produc- 
ers of the Southern states. The 
ilea of association advertising of 
certain kinds of lumber has ap- 
pealed to many sellers. 
At a convention of the yellow 
ne lumber manufacturers in the 
s ring John S. Kaul, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., spoke with great earn- 
e-tness on the opportunities facing 
tie trade. He said in part: 

The condition that confronts us as 
inufacturers of yellow pine lumber is 
s: The average consumer knows 
tle of the relative merits of different 
ods with respect to the particular 
e he has for wood; the prospective 
me builder depends upon the car- 
enter, the architect, the retail dealer 
: what some friend advises, the mer- 
lant and the manufacturer rely upon 
e architect for the selection of suit- 
le material for warehouse and shop. 
ie engineer in charge determines 
hat shall be used for bridges, plat- 
rms, and pavements. Each of these 
ithorities is honest and capable, but 

) often the choice is made upon 

sory or precedent, rather than upon 
the final test or real merit. The popular 
impression regarding any wood is fre- 
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quently based upon Iack of informa- 
tion, or what is worse, misinformation. 
The consumer has little opportunity to 
find out for himself what wood is best 
suited for his purpose, though he is 
actually seeking the best. 

The yellow pine manufacturer has 
made a start, with the exhibit that we 
have maintained for several years, and 
we have begun to use space in popular 
periodicals. We have got results al- 
ready out of proportion to the cost of 
the work, but we are not doing enough 
to hold our own against our competi- 
tors, and my purpose is to urge that 
this subject be given the attention it 
merits. To my mind, there is no more 
important thing before us, nothing that 
so demands our earnest consideration. 
We must hold the business we have 
against the inroads that are being made 
upon it by manufacturers of other kinds 
of woods; we must create new business, 
enter fields heretofore untouched. 

Granting that we are in danger of 
losing business that has been ours, that 
we are falling behind in the race for 
new business, and what is more im- 
portant, that we are not developing 
new markets for our product, it is clear 
that we must take counsel together, and 
find a remedy for so intolerable a con- 
dition. I prescribe advertising and rec- 
ommend it as a cure for many of the 
serious ills from which our business 
is suffering. 

An effective form of advertising com- 
prises the use of space in popular peri- 
odicals, which enter every domestic cir- 
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cle in the land, from the advertising 
pages of which the world and his wife 
earn first of many things they need to 
make life complete. Consider your own 
interest in these very pages, and you 
will be convinced that display advertise- 
ments, setting forth the virtues of our 
commodity, must interest the prospec- 
tive buyer of lumber and result in 
business for you. 

Cypress lumber sellers, the red 
gum and also oak lumber inter- 
ests have already taken action and 
are advertising. The lumber mar- 
ket in this country is narrowing 
down to a state where advertising 
will be a natural evolution. The 
U. S. Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions has within the past few weeks 
issued a report on the lumber in- 
dustry, and it is most illuminating. 
Whereas in past years Southern 
pine lumber was owned by thou- 
sands of individuals, at present 
sixty-seven owners hold twenty- 
four per cent of the 634 billion 
feet of yellow pine privately 
owned to-day in the South. 

In other. words, strong concen- 
tration is taking place as in other 
sections, and with it is coming 
the likelihood of well-backed cor- 
poration trade-marking and ad- 
vertising. If the individual 
Southern pine men now oper- 
ating on a smaller scale will unite 
and shrewdly solidify _ their 
strength by means of a specific 
mark, they can forestall the in- 
evitable—their freezing out by 
larger interests. 

——__+e.——___—_— 


PRIZE TO CLUB MEMBERS 





At the latest meeting of the Fort 
Worth, Tex., Advertising Men’s Club, 
Frank T. Crittenden and E. R. Henry 
were declared winners in the contest 
instituted by H. C. Meacham for the 
best plan for promoting honest adver- 
tising. Mr. Meacham offered $100 for 
the best plan and all papers submitted 
were passed upon by a special com- 
mittee. 

Discussing the “Retailer’s Relation 
to the Manufacturers,” E. R. Henry, 
sales manager of the King Candy Com- 
pany, declared that there should be 
co-operation between the manufacturer 
and the retailer on the cost of adver- 
tising manufactured goods which the 
retailer handles when the retailer’s 
name is used so as to get the benefit of 
the ye but when the advertis- 
ing is entirely general the manufac- 
— should stand the entire cost. 


Martin, of the Dallas Club, 
was a guest of the club, and urged 
the necessity of making the Texas dele- 
gation to. Boston a representative one. 
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COLORADO LAW AGAINST 
CIRCULATION LIES 





TEXT OF THE NEW LAW EFFECTIVE 
AUGUST 3, IQII—ANOTHER’ BILL 
AIMED AT MISSTATEMENTS IN AD- 
VERTISING, VETOED BY GOVERNOR 
WITH PLEA OF “CAVEAT EMPTOR 
—FURTHER EFFORTS AT LEGISLA 
TION TO BE UNDERTAKEN BY DEN 
VER ADVERTISING CLUB 


The Advertising Club of Den 
ver is divided between feelings 0: 
satisfaction and disappointmen 
One of the bills which it caused to 
be introduced into the Legisls: 
ture passed and the other was 
vetoed by the Governor. 

The one which is soon to be- 
come a law forbids, under proper 
penalties, false circulation claims 
by periodicals, The bill which 
failed to meet with the approval 
of the Governor was drafted to 
prevent misleading and false 
statements in advertising by man- 
ufacturers of merchandise. 

The club has been a forceful 
factor in its community and suc- 
ceeded in creating much interest 
by its advocacy of better’ legisla- 
tion. It was fairly confident be- 
fore the introduction of the bills 
that they would pass. 

The time seemed ripe for pro- 
gressive legislation of this kind; 
in justice to advertisers, that is 
manufacturers, the circulation lie 
was due to be nailed; again, in 
justice to the consumer the lie 
about advertised goods seemed fit 
for legal prohibition. 

There is naturally regret in 
Colorado that the Governor did 
not see fit to give his approval 
to the bill protecting the con- 
sumer, as he did to the one pro- 
tecting the advertising manufac- 
turer who buys periodical space. 

His objection to the bill against 
advertising deceit was that the 
rule of “caveat emptor” was suffi- 
cient. The friends of the pro- 
posed law have pointed out the 
same medieval “caveat emptor” 
might apply with equal force to 
the buyers of periodical space. 

The bill protecting the adver- 
tiser against false circulation 
claims was introduced in the 18th 
General Assembly of Colorado 
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and becomes a law August 3, I91I. 
It is as follows: 


A BILL 

AN ACT PROHIBITING UNTRUE AND MIS- 
LEADING STATEMENTS AS TO THE CIR- 
CULATION OF NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, 
PERIODICALS AND ALL OTHER ADVER- 
TISING MEDIUMS PUBLISHED WITHIN 
THE STATE ‘OF COLORADO, AND TO PUN- 
ISH VIOLATIONS THEREOF 


Section 1. That any person, firm, 
ssociation or corporation, engaged in 
he publication of any newspaper, mag- 
zine, perodical or other advertising 
nedium published in the State of Colo- 
ado, or any employee of any such pub- 
sher who shall make any statement con. 
erning the circulation of any news- 
aper, magazine, periodical or other 
dvertising medium by any such person, 
rm, association or corporation pub- 
ished, and upon wh’'ch such statement 
oncerning the circulation of any such 
newspaper, magazine, periodical or other 
dvertising medium such publisher fixes 
ts charges for advertising space in any 
uch newspaper, magazine, periodical 
r other advertising medium, which 
1all be untrue or misleading, as to its 
ictual bona fide circulation, shall be 
cuilty of a misdemeanor, and _ shall. 
ipon conviction, be punished by a fine 
f not less than one hundred dollars 
($100.00) and not more than one thou- 
sand dollars ($1,000.00) or by ‘mprison- 
ment in the County Jail for not longer 
than six (6) months or by both such fine 


and imprisonment, and in _ addition, 
shall be liable to an action by adver- 
tisers in any such publication for any 
damages sustained by any such adver- 
tiser in such sum as the actual bona 
fide circulation bears to the untrue or 
misleading statement of such publisher 
concerning the c'rculation of any such 
newspaper, magazine, periodical or 
other advertising medium. 


The following is the bill against 
misleading advertising by manu- 
facturers, etc., which the Governor 
vetoed: 

A BILL 

FOR AN ACT PROHIBITING UNTRUE AND 

MISLEADING ADVERTISEMENTS AND TO 

PUNISH VIOLATION THEREOF 

Section 1. That any person, firm, 
corporation or association or any em- 
ployee thereof, who in a newspaper, 
circular or other publication published 
in this State, or by any painted signs, 
posters or printed matter of any kind, 
knowingly makes or disseminates any 
statement or assertion of fact concern- 
ing the quantity, the quality, the value, 
the method of productio nor manufac- 
ture, or the reason for the price of 
his, their or its merchandise, or the 
manner or source of production ot 
such merchandise, or the possession of 
rewards, prizes or distinctions conferred 
on account of such merchandise or the 
motive or purpose of a-sale intended 
to give the appearance of an offer ad- 
vantageous to the purchaser, which is 

















the best journal. If the 


* fession, why not for you? 


minimum cost. 


51 Fifth Avenue 


Successful Pharmaceutical Companies, Instrument Manu- 
facturers or Sanitaria are likely to be good judges of the 
value of a medigal journal. 
that enables them to succeed, leads them to buy space in 


The same quality of brains 


MEDICAL RECORD 


A Weekly Journal of Medicine and Surgery 
(Established in 1866) 


is the journal for these varied interests, and it is, repre- 
senting the leading firms appealing to the Medical Pro- 
These are experts, men who 
know, and require, a periodical which brings results at a 


AMERICA’S LEADING INDEPENDENT MEDICAL JOURNAL 


Send for a copy. The advertising pages reflect its value; 
the text pages, its importance to the Profession. 


WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY 
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New York 
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untrue or calculated to mislead, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Section 2. Any person, firm, corpora- 
tion or association or any employee 
thereof, who violates any of the pro- 
visions of this Act, shall, upon convic- 
tion thereof, be liable to a fine of not 
less than one hundred dollars ($100.00) 
nor more than five hundred dollars 
($500.00) or by imprisonment in the 
County Jail for not more than one 
year for each offense. 


Many other states have a law 
now on their books which in sub- 
stance is like the text of the 
above vetoed bill. Readers of 
Printers’ INK will recall an arti- 
cle upon the spread of legislation 
against advertising deceit which 
was printed in the issue of Feb- 
buary 9, IQII,. 

The text of the New York 
State law, which is an excellent 
model of *its kind, suggested to 
the Advertising Club of Denver 
a similar need in its state and ac- 
cordingly it proceeded to draft 
one. 

But the club is not over- 
whelmed, albeit disappointed, by 
the veto. P. D. Whitaker, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the club, writes 
Printers’ INK as follows: 

“The action of the Governor 
was a great surprise and disap- 
pointment to those advertising 
men who are striving to elevate 
the standard of ethics in their 
crofession. It seems especially 
inconsistent for ‘Honest John’ to 
have disapproved a bill designed 
solely to prevent dishonesty in ad- 
vertising and merchandising. 

“The reason assigned by the 
Governor in his veto message: 
‘Caveat emptor—Let the buyer be- 
ware, by no means satisfies those 
who have been accustomed to con- 
sider ‘Caveat emptor’ merely as a 
medieval excuse for unrighteous- 
ness. 

“The Advertising Club will be 
heard from again in this connec- 
tion at the next session of the 
Legislature.” 

sai lignan 

The Des Moines Ad Men’s Club 
was addressed on July 17 by O. R. 
MacDonald, who spoke on “Profit of 


the National Convention to the Man 
Who Goes,” and by T. W. Le Quatte. 


The Cleveland Advertising Club was 
addressed on July 21 by_N. P. Mooney, 
and Solicitor N. D.° Baker, oh the 
“Constitutional Convention.” 


ADVERTISING GOLFERS’ BIG 
ANNUAL EVENT 

Advertising golfers distinguished 
themselves in the annual championship 
tournament of the American Golf Asso- 
ciation at Bretton Woods, N. H., in 
July. Russell R. Whitman, publisher 
of the Boston American, was elected 
president, and A. K. Oliver, of the 
Pittsburg Gazette-Times’'and Chronicle 
Telegraph, vice-president. W. C. Free- 
man, advertising manager of the New 
York Mail, was re-elected chairman of 
the tournament committee. 

The national championship was again 
won by Thomas M. Sherman, of Utica 
son of Vice-President Sherman. 

The list of prize winners is: 

Championship final—T. M. Sherman 
beat A. H. Johnson, 7 up and 6 to play 

Consolation final championship—W. 
E. Conklyn beat A. K. Oliver, 6 up 
and 4 to play. 

Second flight—W. J. MacDonald beat 
W. C. Freeman, 2 up and 1 to play. 

Third flight, final- C. C. Dutton beat 
Frank Presbrey, 1 up, 24 holes. 

Fourth flight, final—R. R. Mamlock 
a C. A. Speakman, 4 up and 3 to 
play 

Fifth flight, final—W. D. Nugent 
beat E. A. ?schmann, 1 up, 24 holes. 

Sixth flight, final—Gus 'S. Osborne 
beat F. H. Smith, 1 up 

Seventh flight, finz a HH. H. Ruggles 
beat C. P. Brady, 5 up ard 4 to play. 

Eighth flight, final—R. Frothingham 
bent H. C. Milholland, 2 up and 1 to 
play. 

Ninth flight, final—W. W. Manning 
beat W. J. Glidden, 7 up and’6 to play. 

Woman’s championship, final—Mrs. 
W. S. Bird beat Mrs. J. C. Dutton, 2 
up. 

Consolation—Mrs. W. L. Crocker 
beat Miss M. E. Freeman, 7 up and 6 
to play. 

Best scores, handicap medal play for 
“down and outs’—Don M. Parker, 76- 
11—65; F. A. Sperry, 88—22—66; C. 
D. Spaulding, 103—31—-72; S. D. 
Flood, 108—30—73; E. H. Jewett, 94 
21—73; J. A. Moore, 85—12—73; John 
Shepard, Jr., 88—10—73; R. J. Allyn, 
88—8—75; K. Wilson, 91—16—75; 
L. A. Hamilton, 80—4—76. 

In best ball foursome, J. J. Hazen 
and E. J. ag! got the lowest gross 
score. A. K. Oliver, W. E. Conklyn 
and J. J. Hazen each got 78 in the 
qualifying round for the second best 
gross prize. W. E. Conklyn won thc 
play-off, with 80. 

J. D. Plummer won the driving con- 
tes‘, with an aggregate total of 710 
yards for three balls. L. A. Hamilton 
was second, 

——_<or 

The Detroit Adcraft Club made its 
sixth annual starlight trip July 31 on 
the steamer Ste. Claire. There was a 
musical programme, with vaudeville 
features, Indian sun dance, a ballroom 
balloon race, fancy feather flights, etc. 











The Waco, Tex., Ad Club recently 
heard talks by T. H. Jackson, A.R. 
McCollum, C. B. Calahan. C. C. Chum- 
way, George Stubblefield, and E, F. 
Drake. 
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A Letter ? General Manager 


of “Printers’ Ink” 








PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
12 West 31st Street, New York 
June 27, 1911. 
Royal Typewriter Company, 
364 Broadway, New York. 
Gentlemen: 

The Associated Advertising Clubs of America will hold their Seventh 
Annual Convention in Boston, August first to fourth. It would seem 
to me that this convention offers a big opportunity to advertise your 
machine to great advantage. 

Advert'sing for the past twenty years has grown wonderfully; but 
without the use of typewriters it would be pretty slow and tedious work. 

have seen a man whose salary is reputed to be $1000 a week as an 
ad writer operating a typewriter, and I think a corking good | story 
could be written about that fact alone. 

Hoping to be favored with your order, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
J. M. HOPKINS, 
General Manager. 


Mr. Hopkins, your suggestion is a good one. We will 
not, however, attempt to write that “corking good story,” 
for this little fifty-dollar page wouldn’t hold it all. (Yes, we 
know we could buy two pages; but this space is large 
enough for the announcement we desire to make.) 


Royal Typewriters 
at the A. A. C. A. Convention 


Arrangements have been made to supply Royal Standard 
Typewriters, free of charge, to all delegates who desire 
machines for use in their hotel rooms or elsewhere. Those 
desiring machines will please telephone our Boston Office 
(‘phone Fort Hill 2240) and machines and tables will be 
delivered promptly. 





Mh not hesitate to ask for a machine if you need one. We are glad to accom- 

date you. No obligation on your part. This is our little advertising scheme 
—we want you to get acquainted with the ROYAL. We do not know whether 
that $1000-a-week man Mr. Hopkins tells of was using a ROYAL, but we will bet 
that_after you have tried a ROYAL you will join us in saying he wasn’t using 
a BETTER machine! 


ROYAL iliaieeiateaninaan CO. 
364 Broadway -- - - New York 
268 Devonshire St. - - : - - - Boston 
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and Solicitor N. D.° Baker, ob 


“Constitutional Convention.” 
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FIGHTING FOR THE BIG 
SALE THROUGH TRADE 
JOURNALS 


M’CRUM-HOWELL COMPANY USES 
THIRTY-FIVE TRADE PERIODICALS— 
HOW THE TWO CLASSES OF JOUR- 
NALS FIGURE IN THE HIGHLY 
COMPLICATED WORK OF SELLING 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS— 
PITCHING THE APPEAL OF THE 
COPY TO THE SPECIAL PUBLIC OF 
THE TRADE JOURNAL—-SOME IN- 
TERESTING VARIATIONS IN APPEAL 
IN THIS PROFITABLE CAMPAIGN 





No doubt it would vastly flatter 
the person who happens to drop 
a letter of inquiry about vacuum 
cleaning systems to the McCrum- 
Howell Company, of New York, 
if he could witness the elaborate 
reception awaiting his message. 

The moment an inquiry is laid 
upon the manager's desk, it seems 
to release some invisible spring 
and set in motion a series of sys- 
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Profits to You 
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THAT GETS THE PLUMBER'S 


INTEREST 


THE APPEAL 


tematic and complicated develop- 
ments that will “get him” if he 


doesn’t watch out. 

And not till the arrival of this 
letter does the advertising in one 
class of. the trade journals have 


Baker, oh the 


way, George Stubblefield, | 
Drake. 





and E. F. 


INK 


a chance to show itself of profit 
to the house. But after the re- 
ceipt of the letter this trade jour- 
nal advertising begins to do a 
yeoman’s part in turning the pros- 
pect into an actual purchaser. 


a For Each of These 





= There Is a 
“RICHMOND” 
= Vacuum Cleaning 
ard System 


OLD BUILOUNGS 45 WHLA AS MEW 


LEASE understand, first, that the makers of RICHMOND Vac: 
J Cleaning Systems are wedded to no particular type or form 
vacuumm apparatus. 
Datferent kinds of cleaning require different kinds of eystems. 


Whatever the requirement is, you will find « 1m the REGRMOME Inne. 
Fvery provedly peered ve ne eagle . jonah oyed. There 1s no attempt to me 
a single principle apply 





Systems are manufactured under the prorection of the Kenne 
ty Forentand 84 other vital vacuum cleaning _paten 





in our employ ot at our command 
eid dcaane cleaming—the very men 
when it was an expensive toy and made it @ practical utility. 
And che whole purpose of our organization is to offer variety of 
machince—cach machen eneuring the baghent <fficicacy ond == yh greatest 
economy for some particular need 


A. prominent Boston Architect recently ond 

lean 9 my Yist of he things whach mast be con 
think of omitung vacwum 
€ ing, plumbing, hgbtang ot vertilaton.” 
Our sigiaialing Dissics ts @t your service. Write or call. 






THE M°Crum- Howe t Co. 


Perk Avenue and 4iet Stren, NEW YORK 
et aed tetiann Seren, CACO 
‘Fecmme V orwt Geneary Sytem owe aeraearoee Eeamar Resting Sem 
ee a 
ene ot ef 
fo Fam, Oe Reve, Cs. coves Calenyen Pa aoe Gee On. ane Camps M. aoethegen *. 


ARCHITECTS RESPOND TO A 


THIS 


TALK LIKE 


T. Fleming, the advertising 
manager of McCrum-Howell’'s 
says that the selling of vacuum 
cleaning systems, which range in 
price all the way from $400 to 
$10,000 and over, is necessarily 
one of the most if. not actually 
the most complicated selling tasks 
in the world. But the processes 
of first interesting the consumer 
and then of turning this prospect 
into an actual buyer have been 
clearly thought out. 

There is nothing left to chance 
Every man who has anything «t 
all to do with the development of 
the sale is a skilled promoter of 
the vacuum cleaning system. The 
plumber, or local representative 
has no hand in the matter until 
the sale is actually made and the 
time has come for h‘m to install 
the system. He does not appear 
till the final stage for the reason 
that he usually lacks the “fine 
Italian hand” which alone is able 
to consummate a sale of this mag- 
nitude and importance in the eves 
of the buyer. 

The manner in which the trade 
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“Bar Sinister—A term popularly . .. used for 
Baton, a mark of illegitimacy” — Webster. 











THE 
BAR- SINISTER 

The Bar Sinister (now on 
the press) discusses Ancestry 
as applied to advertising 
mediums. Where do you 
want your copy sent? 








THE ABBOTT & BRIGGS CO., Gen’l Mgrs. 


The Monthly Magazine Section 
The Family Magazine Section 


1175 Fifth Avenue Building New York 
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journal advertising directly oper- 
ates in the McCrum-Howell sell- 
ing scheme will appear in the fol- 
low:ng paragraphs. 

The moment an inquiry comes 
to headquarters from a consumer 
who has seen the magazine ad- 
vertising, the work begins. Per- 
sonal and form letters are sent 
the prospect in a carefully planned 
series. At proper intervals print- 
ed literature is mailed. Step by 
step interest is deepened into a 
desire and perhaps after a visit to 
some nearby demonstration sta- 
tion, desire becomes a determina- 
tion to buy. 

Copies of this correspondence 
from headquarters are mailed to 
the branch manager in whose dis- 
trict the inquirer lives. This func- 
tionary knows to a dot from the 
tone of the correspondence the 
point of development at which the 
prospect has arrived. 

When in his judgment the sale 
is made, he notifies the plumber 
or loc al steamfitter of the pros- 
pect’s town to visit the latter and 
install the vacuum cleaning sys- 
tem. 

The local representation of the 
McCrum-Howell Company _ has 
been secured through advertising 
in the plumbing, steamfitting and 
metal-workers’ trade journals. 

This advertising has been as- 
signed something very definite to 
do. The copy is very carefully 
prepared, with an eye to the pe- 
culiar nature of those who read 
it. It has been ascertained to the 
satisfaction of the company’s ad- 
vertising manager that the chief 
consideration, sometimes the only 
consideration, of the plumber is 
to make money. Some plumbers 
may conceivably have a consum- 
ing desire to build prestige and 
to lay a foundation of public good- 
will, but this argument to date 
has not made a hit with this clas 
The plumber does, however, rise 
to the dollars-and-cents profit ap- 
peal, and rise strongly, as some 
heavy” returns in the McCrum- 
Howell office demonstrate. 

The copy asks him to become 
the local agent of the company. 
In most of the advertising a cou- 
pon has been provided. The cou- 


Ss. 





pon has allowed the advertiser to 


form a very accurate estimate of 
the pulling quality of the adver- 
tising. This trade journal adver- 
tising has been instrumental in se- 
curing a very wide representation 
for the company. Although the 
plumber is the last factor in the 
selling, he is a necessary one, and 
in no way could he be reached 
and retained and his interest kept 
stirred up after forming the Mc- 
Crum-Howell connection so well 
as by the trade journals, 

A look at the accompanying cut 
will make plain how precisely the 
copy has been written to fit the 
money-making ambitions of the 
plumber. Advertising, in a trade 
journal or any other medium, is a 
sort of an errand boy. This 
means that it should be assigned 
to do something definite. Adver- 
tising that is indefinite is result- 
less. This McCrum-Howell trade 
journal copy has been assigned 
something very definite to do. It 
is therefore proving effective 
Advertisers who complain of lack 
of results in trade journals should 
ask themselves whether they 
haven't sent this space on a “fool's 
errand,” instead of trying to ac- 
complish some definite special 
purpose through it. 

The McCrum-Howell Company 
could put the same copy in the 
architect’s journals as in the 
plumber’s journals, but it doesn't, 
because it is trying to do some- 
thing quite different in the trade 
journals read by architects, by 
contractors and by all others who 
have the power of deciding what 
to specify for big buildings. 

In this class of trade journals 
the argument must be pitched ac- 
cording to the aims and the intel- 
ligence of the audience. No more 
intelligent class is working in the 
world than architects. The copy 
must be written accordingly. 
Therefore the true household 
economy of the vacuum cleaning 
system is. explained at length, in 
terms that connote the most to 
the audience. This class is keenly 
alive to the value of prestige and 
the copy clearly shows that Mc- 
Crum-Howell is fully aware of 
this. The “pitch” is totally dif- 
ferent from the copy in the plumb- 
ers’ trade journals. 
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While salesmen call upon 
lumbers to ciinch the advertised 
rgument, a different group of 
ulesmen call upon the architects 
id the other men who are 
iarged with specifying fittings to 
ig buildings. 

Only through architects, con- 
tractors, or engineers, can the 

|cCrum-Howell Company expect 

get its vacuum cleaning system 
into the big buildings, like new 
sores, public buildings, factories, 

eaters, churches and _ libraries. 

hough less evident in concrete 

turns, this advertising “cleans 
up” with a vengeance when it does 

fluence an architect to specify 
kichmond Vacuum Cleaning. The 
wdvertising must be p-tched to the 
educational key, must be as patient 
as Job and ever a preacher of 
cconomy and cleaning efficiency. 
No other line of argument has a 
ghost of a show, and that it is 
doing the business is clearly evi- 
denced by some extensive install2- 
tions which McCrum-Howell has 
recently made in notabie buildings 

the New York public library, 
for instance. When a concern 
hike Macy’s, the department store, 
also. orders a $10,000 vacuum 
cleaning system of McCrum-How- 
ell’s, as it has done, the adver- 
tiser credits the trade journal ad- 
vertising for helping develop the 
sale. 

McCrum-Howell is using a list 
of about 35 trade journals. The 
advertising manager subjects this 
alvertising to as thorough anal- 
ysis as he does the consumer. copy. 





te]er 
CRAWFORD’S NEW CONNECTION 


\V‘lliam Reed Crawford, former ed- 
vertisng manager of the Roberts, 
Johnson & Rand Shoz Company, St. 
Louis, has been made Western repre- 
selitative of the American Lithographic 
Company, of New York. Mr. Craw- 
ford was succeeded at the shoe com- 

by Roy B. Simpson, who has 
connected with the Quaker Oats 
Company in Chicago and the Vacuum 
iner Company in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Crawford is well known in St. 
us advertising circles, through his 
echt years’ connection with Roberts, 
Johnson & Rand, where he won a na- 
al reputation as a shoe advertising 
t He was widely known as “B lly 
Reed.” editor of The FEvidence, a 
thly house organ to dealers. He 
a wes editor of the Star Brand Fam- 

Vagazine issued by the same firm. 

is headquarters wll be in New York. 
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Strenuous 
Life 

Office or street—copy, 
detail or soliciting— 
‘advertising’’ is full of 
b-ain and nerve wear- 
ing strenuosity. 


is the one best beverage for 
“up-to-the-limit’”? workers— 
it is strenuously good itself. 


Deiicious—Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 


Se Everywhere 


THE COCA-COLA CO. a 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Send for our interesting 
booklet ‘The Truth about 
Coca-Cola.”’ 


Whenever 
you see an 
Arrow think 

of “oca-Cola. 
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PrinTerRs’ INK 


4 JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 

OFFICE: 12 WEST 31ST STREET, NEw YORK 
City. Telephone 5203 Madison. President and 
Secretary, J. 1. RoMeR. Vice-President and 
Treasurer, R.W. LAWRENCE. General Mana- 
ger, J. M. Hopkins. The address of the 
company is the address of the officers. 
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Foreign postage, one dollar per year extra. 
Canadian postage, hfty cents. 

Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 
Watvo P. Warren, Managing Editor. 








New York, August 3, 1911 





There seems to be a 

White certain advantage in 
Heat getting up several 
advertisements of a 

ser-es at one time. A well-known 
advertising agent makes quite a 
point of this in planning for a 
series. “I defy any man,” he said, 
“to write six advertisements dur- 
ing six consecutive months and do 
as good work as he ‘can do by 
preparing the whole series at once. 
He has to get warmed up to the 
proposition to write one good one, 
and while he is in that frame of 
mind he can rough out a dozen 
ideas for other advertisements, 
and before he gets through he has 
probably got so many that are bet- 
ter than the first one that he 
doesn’t use that one at all. And 
yet if he had been writing only 
one he would have stopped when 
he got what was passable. To 
come back to it once a month and 
try to get as deeply interested in 
the subject as he is when he 


makes his first analysis is very 
difficult and almost impossible. 
With a few exceptions I believe 
that the best advertisements are 
projected in a series from one 
point of view, and not written 
singly.” 

Perhaps here is one of the 
means of attaining a higher ad- 
vertising effic:ency—to get interest 
up to a white heat for once, the 
interest of all concerned, adver- 
tising manager, sales manager, 
agency writers and executives, 
artists, and whoever has the final 
“say.” Then have the series of 
sketches and copy considered from 
this standpoint of concentrated 
study, interest, and enthusiasm, 
bring up the weaker ones to the 
high poirts of the best, and the 
results would no doubt justify 
the trouble and effort and extra 
expense of bringing everything to 
a head at one time. 





Printers’ INK says: 

Many a repeat order is nipped 
in the bud by the frost of sub- 
stitution. 





An automobile dealer 

Grinding for a high-grade car, 

Fine in a medium-sized 

New England city. 

decided to move his business to 

another town in another part of 

the state. An officer of the manu 

factur:‘ng company was surprised 

at the sudden and radical decision 
and asked the reason. 

“IT have a list of every possible 
prospect for our car in this terri- 
tory,” said the dealer. “I know the 
actual status of each one. I know 
just what cars they now have, and 
how long they will last. I know 
that in some cases their friends 
have cars of a competing make, 
and the likelihood of getting them 
to change to our car is almost mi! 
I know the financial obligations 
of possible buyers, in some cases 
where they are too tied up to buy 
a car. There isn’t a_ possible 
buyer in th’s territory that | 
can’t tell you just exactly where 
he stands on every vital point 
And from this data I simp! 
know that there is no more busi 
ness for me in this territory, and 
I am not going to sit around here 
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oping business will come in, and 
linking the whole automobile in- 


custry 1s on the decline, when the 


only trouble is that we have for 
‘ie present squeezed this terri- 
tory dry. And so I am going to 
1 ove to a field I have investigated 
©ad have found is not being 
osely covered for our car or 
thers.” 

He was only a dealer in a 
snall-sized town. But think what 
a world-beater he might be as a 
sles manager who knew his 

tional field as thoroughly as he 
k 1ew his local field. 








PrinTERS’ INK says: 

Some selling organizations are 

n-conductors of advertising 
clergy. 








Pushing The buyer in a 
Goods department store 


was approached 
over the by a representa- 
Counter tive of an adver- 
‘ing agency who was in quest 
' information as to how one of 
s “accounts” was going with the 
trade. The item in question was 
a certain brand of towels. It was 
heng advertised nationally, and 
a plan was on foot to concentrate 
on certain sections of the country 
d advertise in the local news- 
papers. But before making the 
final arrangements it was consid- 
ered advisable to see just exactly 
what the “trade” had to say. 
\fter answering the questions 
asked, the buyer made the follow- 
ing comment, which is interesting 
not because it is unusual, but on 
the contrary because it is typical. 
Ile said: 
3ut all the advertising you can 
do won't boost sales the way the 
right kind of retail salesmanship 
cin do it. Sometimes when I am 
t busy I get behind the counters 
lire and sell goods myself, just to 
keep in close touch with the trade. 
(ine week I amused myself exper- 
menting with the idea that I 
uld push the sale of those 
vels, and I sold more of them 
it week than those clerks I have 
there have sold the rest of the 
ison. I could go beck there and 
do it again, but I have other 
tings to look after. I try to train 


my salespeople to introduce goods 
like that, when we have good rea- 
sons for it, but—you know, they 
don’t seem to catch the idea very 
fast. But there’s your real prob- 
lem in getting up a big sale for 
those towels.” 

This is a problem that many 
manufacturers have sought means 
of solving effectively. Letters, 
folders, and booklets sent to 
dealers are seldom seen by the 
salespeople unless they contain 
something that is obviously bene- 
ficial to the store to have them 
see. One manufacturer of a food 
product overcame this difficulty by 
making up a booklet for grocery 
clerks that was packed full of the 
very kind of talk a grocer would 
like to give his clerks about sell- 
ing goods in genera!, and in with 
this, frankly, in larger type, was 
the selling talk for his particular 
article. A number of manufactur- 
ers issue house organs primed 
especially to inform and interest 
retail clerks in pushing their 
goods, and get lists of clerks di- 
rect from the departments in 
which their goods are being sold. 
Others give samples of the goods 
to the clerks when the dealer is 
willing. Much effective work has 
been done with this problem, but 
its full possibilities have hardly 
been scratched into. 








PRINTERS’ INK says: 

What a dealer learns about sell- 
ing a product is .an asset of the 
manufacturer which should not go 
to waste. 





Where to go to 

Finding the get the real facts 
Vital Spot upon which to 
base an adver- 

tisement is often a question. 
It is possible to know every de- 
tail of the manufacture and yet 
not have enough data to wr-te 
one effective advertisement. One 
advertising manager for an auto- 
mobile concern declares that he 
gets more real meat for his ad- 
vertisements by talking to typical 
salesmen in typical territory than 
he gets from all the officers of 
the company and all the foremen 
in the factory. A man who was 
highly successful in writing ad- 
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vertisements for corsets said he 
could learn more by talking it 
over with his wife than he could 
with the sales manager. Another 
man who wrote successful ad- 
vertisements for a vacuum clean- 
er found that he got a_ better 
point of view by talking with an 
agency solicitor who had studied 
into the matter deeply than he 
could get any other way; and 
when he afterwards tried to get 
first-hand experience in using the 
instrument himself found that he 
actually lost something by too 
close contact—not the fault of the 
machine, but because it limited 
his mental concept of the propo- 
sition as a whole. 
PRINTERS’ INK says: 

Every business is virtually a 
public service corporation. 

The _ manufac- 
Bucking turers of a cer- 
against tain toilet prep- 


aration found 
Prestige difficulty in mak- 


ing people ask for their product. 
They had every reason to know 
that it was right as to quality and 
value, and so far as judgment 
could ‘determine the advertising 
was keyed just right. There was 
no difficulty in getting the stores 
to stock the goods. But people 
didn’t come in and ask for it, in 
spite of the advertising, and ef- 
forts to push it over the counter 
seemed unavailing. The only ex- 
planation that could be found for 
this cond'tion, and a_ plausible 
one at that, was that two or three 
other manufacturers had so com- 
pletely captured the field on that 
business, and had so satisfactorily 
supplied it, that the public did not 
want anything new, and couldn’t 
be made to take it. 

This is an excellent example of 
the power of prestige to. hold 
business against all comers. But 
in this case it is a prestige that 
has been held, not on the strength 
of past reputation, but by contin- 
uous advertising. It is one of the 
encouraging things about pres- 
tige-building advertising that 
when once it gets intrenched in 
public favor it cannot be dispos- 
sessed overnight. Rather a hard 
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thing for a new advertiser t 
buck up against, but a point tha: 
should be carefully considered i 
the eager effort to break into 
field where others have bee 
making fortunes. 





Nearly ever 
The Enteringnew arrang: 
Wedge ment, such as 4 
dealer putting 
in a stock of goods not previ- 
ously carried, an advertiser put- 
ting on his list a medium not pre- 
viously used, or an agency gct- 
ting a manufacturer to adver- 
tise, begins with an idea such 
as has been appropriately called 
a “wedge.” It is a point con- 
sciously shaped to fit known 
conditions, and which is so ob- 
vious it cannot well be avoided 
One manufacturer of a line of 
food products, whose chief 
competitor is in solid with the 
grocery trade in certain sec- 
tions, finds it possible to get his 
goods put in by making and in- 
troducing certain especially at- 
tractive items not covered by 
the other’s lines, and after a 
trade has been established for 
those items, the remainder of 
the line that is in direct compe- 
tition can be successfully intro- 
duced. Another manufacturer 
gets jobbers to stock his goods 
by first getting a bunch of or- 
ders from retailers and turning 
them over to the jobber to fill. 
He can’t well turn down direct 
orders from his regular custom- 
ers, and this makes an excellent 
opening. An agency once got 
“recognition” by putting out 
big copy at a time when busi- 
ness was exceptionally dull 
with the papers. In a contest 
for a large account which was 
to change agencies on its own 
initiative, one agency got pre- 
ferred attention and the con- 
tract besides by greatly over- 
stepping expectations in the 
presentation of a_ thoroughly 
thought-out plan with sample 
advertisements with specially- 
prepared illustrations in proof 
form. There is always a place 
to get the thin edge of the 
wedge in, and it often makes 
possible deals that otherwise 
could not be put through. 
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Feeling Your Way to a Market 
Throvgh Newspaper Advertising 


|ON’T believe the talk you hear that “only the mail 
D order advertiser knows anything definite about his 
advertising returns.” 
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If you are building a market, selling through 
dealers, refuse to take leaps in the dark with your adver- 
tising. It isn’t necessary to be a gambler to be a successful 
advertiser. Neither is it necessary to have wads of money, or 
to wait for what some call “national” distribution (by shutting 
their eyes and swallowing hard). 


Both the cheapest and the safest way for most ad- 
vertisers to build a market, or widen a market, ts the progres- 
sive territorial plan of newspaper advertising, working hand 
in glove with crews and dealers. Take as much or as little 
territory as you can afford—a state or just a city—and watch 
the campaign closely. Perhaps there are things the matter 
with your package, your dealer terms, your article, your sell- 
ing plan which will come out in the hard wash of a local cam- 
paign, and enlighten you in time to save much money. 

Step by step you can add to your selling preserves, 
building “for keeps” as you go. It is more economical by far 
to sel! 5,000 cases a month in three states than in forty. It 
costs less in advertising per capita, and less in traveling ex- 
penses per dealer. National reputation is valuable only as it 
sells goods; and the best way to sell goods is to add city to 
city, developing as you go with telling newspaper campaigning. 
We have some practical plans evolved from long experience 
which should interest you. 


HAND, KNOX & CO. 


Newspaper Representatives 


Chicago New York Atlanta 
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Be Fair to Your 
Gun and Reel! 


3-in-One oils exactly right 
every contact point of guns and 
revolvers—lock, trigger, ejector 
and break joints. Cleans and 
polishes barrels inside and out, 
removing burnt powder residue. 
Polishes the wood stock, too. 
Positively prevents rust on all 
metal parts. 


3-in-One is delicate enough to 
oil your fishing reel perfectly. 
Prevents all sticking, jerking 
and backlashing. Keeps rust off 
steel rods. Preserves bamboo 
and cane rods—preserves silk 
and linen lines. 
10c, 25c (3 0z.), 50c (4 pint). 

Generous free sample and 


3-in-One Dictionary tf you'll? FH 
ask, a 
3-IN-ONE OIL CO. i 


12 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 








WANTED 


Advertising Manager 
and Expert 


by New York firm of importers 
of semi-medicinal preparations of 
established reputation. Ade- 
quate practical experience, ma- 
ture judgment and first-class 
education essential. Must be 
able to originate plans, devise 
campaigns and write high-class, 
unusual, sales-producing copy. 
Must have original ideas, initia- 
tive, persistency; must be master 
of the details, as wcll as the es- 
sentials of advertising. 


Address, F, B. W., care Print- 
ers’ Ink, giving full particulars 
and all such facts as will help 
to determine eligibility. State 
salary expected and when pres- 
ent situation could be vacated. 
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WHY SOME COPY PULLS 
BETTER THAN OTHER 





TIME TO KNOW WHY IS_ BEFORE 
PRINTING IT—EVEN TRUTH MAY 
BE TOO STRONG FOR CREDIBILITY— 
BEST PULLER WAS SHIED AT BY 
EVERYBODY, AND NOBODY YET 
KNOWS WHY IT PULLED 


By Milton Beiach, 
Advertising Manager, The McCaskey 
Register Co., Alliance, 

Surely every man who has to 
do with advertising has dug deep- 
ly for the reasons why some copy 
“pulls” and other matter, to which 
has been given as much thought 
and care, is not worth a tinker’s 
cussword. Every man who makes 
his living by selling, preparing or 
criticising advertising surely 
wants to know why business and 
inquiries flow his way as the re- 
sult of one advertisement and 
why inquiries must be dragged in 
after another piece of copy has 
been run. 

Every once in a while some one 
says, “There is no infallible test 
for copy, no one can say before- 
hand that such and such an ad- 
vertisement will bring the desired 
results, or that another will not.” 

John Lee Mahin says he knows 
how to test an advertisement and 
he gives his secret to the world in 
his ten tests. But not one of 
those tests, applied to a piece of 
copy. will enable you to determine 
absolutely whether it will or will 
not pay. 

Professor Miinsterberg is ex- 
perimenting, I understand, on the 
psychological effect of certain ad- 
vertisements. He knows after the 
advertisement has been printed 

All of us who write and place 
copy want to know before it is 
printed what the effect will be. 

There are a few well-known 
laws in advertising that the tyro 
knows enough to heed. But there 
are dozens of laws, working every 
day that we know nothing about, 
have never heard of. 

For instance: You must tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth in your 
advertising, if you wish to suc- 
ceed and make permanent and 
profitable patrons. 
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Yet, if you tell the whole truth, 
sometimes, you will not be be- 
lieved, because it does not seem 
reasonable or sound plausible. 
Some months ago a piece of copy 
vas prepared to show that the ac- 
ounting device I know most 
bout would pay for itself three 
imes a year. The figures to 
‘rove it were set down. They 
vere based on the experience of 
en thousand users of the device 
and were backed up by hundreds 
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of testimonial letters from men 
rated from $5,000 to $100,000. 

Any one, offhand, would say 
that an accounting device that 
would pay for itself in four 
months and thereafter for ten 
years pay three hundred per cent 
dividends was a pretty good prop- 
osition and that a straight tale of 
what it would do would bring in- 
quiries. 

But it did not. 

I began to dig, to ask the sales- 




















genuine value to him. 


We employ no subscription schemes, and 
publish advertising of legitimate propositions only. 


Practice your own “Do it now’ policy and get 


rates today. 


The Oil and Gas Journal 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Every one of its 5000 subscribers reads 
THe Oi AND GAs JouRNAL because of its 


| A Sales “Gusher” 
for Legitimate Advertisers 


THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL is the oil and gas pro- 
ducers and marketers’ own “‘Printers’ Ink.’”? A corps 
of trained reporters gather everything of interest in the 
oil and gas fields—north, south, east, west, and 
throughout the entire world. 
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The famous trade mark 


1847 ROGERS BROS.”’ yuaran- 
tees the heaviest triple plate. 


International Silver Ce 
Meriven, Conn 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 


Catalogue ‘‘f 
shows all designs 


MERIDEN BRITAHHIA CO. 
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Art Service > 
Feister-Owen 
Press 
Philadelphia Milwaukee 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR PRINTING 


Almanacs 
Booklets 
Catalogs 
Circulars 








Large Editions 


PROCESS COLOR WORK 
AND LITHOGRAPHY 








{nquire about our Distribution 
and Sampling Service 





men. They believed it, knew it, 
and had hundreds of people tell 
them it was so. They did not 
know why the copy failed to 
pull. 

Finally some one suggested 
that it sounded unreasonable, too 
much like a wildcat mining prop- 
osition or a scheme to get gold 
from seawater. 

A little more digging showed 
that merchants were _ satisfied 
with dividends of twenty-five and 
fifty per cent, and that they set 
down as foolish any statement 
that anything would pay three 
hundred per cent a year. 

The truth was too strong. 

Some men will tell you that art 
work must have a fine appeal be- 
fore it will have any effect on the 
reader of an advertisement or th: 
booklet, if it is a book. But it 
won't always work out. 

Two years ago one of our offi- 
cers, who is a good deal of an 
artist, sketched the head of an 
urchin, redheaded, toothless in 
spots; the kind of a kid you 
would expect to find in your or- 
chard if you had one, a boy you'd 
set down as a future section- 
hand, a rough-and-tuimble, fight- 
ing boy. The mouth was wide 
open and where the red of the 
roof of the mouth showed, it was 
lettered, “It’s Inside.” 

The sketch was shown to quite 
a few men who know something 
about advertising. They read the 
copy that was writtex to go with 
it and to be made into a booklet. 

“The kid will spoil the effect,” 
one said. “It is repulsive,” said 
another. Most of them were 
against it. 

But that booklet, sent out as a 
piece of direct advertising, pulled 
more inquiries than anything that 
ever went out of the house. Just 
a few less than a million were 
mailed, and if I told you the per- 
centage of replies you might not 
believe me. 

What was it that pulled? 

- Some day some one will rise up 
and tell us why copy pulls and 
does not pull; some day some on: 
will write down the laws govern 
ing advertising appeal, and then 
my friends, we'll be Scientists in 
\dvertising. 
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Recent Decisions of Interest 
to Advertisers 














‘Ideal’? and ‘‘Waterman”’ Pens.— 

. order granting a preliminary injunc 
tin at suit of the L. E. Waterman 
Company, restraining defendant from 
in ringing complainant’s trade-mark of 
“\lJeal” as a name for fountain pens 
avd from unfair competition by using 
th» name “Waterman” without initiais 
as a name for such pens, affirmed; but 
a further provision restraining the use 
cf the name “A. A. Waterman & Co.” 
by defendant in connection with its 
bu-iness held erroneous. (L. E. Water- 
mail . vs. Modern Pen Com- 
pany, 188 F. 118, U. S. C. C. A., N. Y.) 


I 
Five Drawings Didn’t Fufill Con- 
tract for Six.—In Holman v. Upd‘ke 
(94 N.E. 689) the Court held that a 
contract to deliver six drawings for a 
luinp sum was not fulfilled by deliver- 
five and that the defendant was not 
ged to accept the five or to pay 
any part of the lump sum, though the 
five drawings were in accordance with 
the agreement. 


“Just as Good’’ Doesn’t Hold When 
the Substitutor is in Court.—When the 
defense was set up by a contractor 
that he used, in place of certain mate- 
rial called for by the contract, other 
material that was “just as good,” the 
verdict was that his excuse was not 
good. (Morgan vy. Gamble, 79 A. 410, 
230 Pa. 165.) 


Proof that a Letter Was Received. 
Generally speaking, if a letter is 
properly addressed and mailed, it will 
he presumed in a suit that it was de- 
livered to the addressee in due time. 
It is permissible for the addressee to 
introduce proof that the Ictter was not 
fact received, but a mere denial is 
not sufficient to nullify the usval pre 
sumption. (Southern Engine & Boiler 
rks vy. Vaughan, 133 S.W. 913.) 


Purchase of U. S. Rights Did Not 
Preclude Engaging in Other Business. 
—A perfumery business had heen car- 
tied on im the United States and in 


England. The United States rights 
were purchased, the purchasers agree- 
ng, in addition to paying the value of 


ock on hand, to pay a royalty on 

net profits, in consideration of the 
exclus've license to use the trade-marks, 
formulas, ete. A corporation was 
formed, to which the purchased rights 
were transferred. It was held by the 
Court that the contract was not a co- 
I tship, trust, or fiducary relation, 
at it did not preclude the de- 
t from manufacturing and deal- 
ing other goods not covered by, the 
trade-marks, and that he was ‘not 
bliged to make en accounting of the 
s in such other lines. (Thomson 
v. lhatcheller, 94 N.E. 619, affirming 
1909 judgment.) 
Order Must be Accepted to be Bind- 


~~ rhough a prospective purchaser 
out a regular order blank pre- 
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The Elizabeth 


Daily Journal 


Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


Population of Elizabeth, 1910, 
+73,409; of Union County, 140,197. 


THE PAID CIRCULATION is THREE 
TIMES AS LARGE AS THAT OF 


ANY 


OTHER ELIZABETH OR 
UNION COUNTY PAPER. 


Growth of Circulation. 





BMGG Gh we.nic Seow euwesw eas ee entes 4,707 
ME. S86 onsivak owas evden teaser 5,522 
OL BS 6 Win alsida Da Riek ea awe aes 6,518 
Ee wane nat coven ehisce are mua 347 
BE “Wid atin n due eomiu ke thaws 313 
EOE Dade oas tee OC eRe SOC MRSS 9,090. 
St Ee TOE ICE EC eT er 9,882 
SPO PPe Ter re rT oe rere Te 10,881 
1911 (first three months)...... 11,519 


Amount of Advertising Carried in 1910 


9 


5,416,362 Agate Lines 


Frank R. Norturvp, 
Special Representative 
25 Fifth Avenue, Tribune Building, 
New York. Chicago, III. 











A Bold Lead Pencil 
for a“Live Wire” Man 


Here is a pencil—the Blaisdell Paper 
Pencil No, 622—that helps a hustling 
pencil pusher chase work. It has 
the qualities that ‘*Li ve’ Wire ’’ men 
find y in fast b It 
sharpens instantly by simply pull- 
ing a little strip of paper off the 
point. Break the poner between 
ing perforations, pull, and the thing 
s done. 


BLAISDELL 
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Paper Pencils 

¢ a 

Nos.622&624 ff 
are time savers and money makers. } 

Their use is a practical business econ- diag 

omy. They have large, soft, smooth- a 

working leads of imported Bavarian ' 

Graphite and make plain, readable : 

marks not easily erased. These are 

ideal pencils for memoranda, editor- <5 

ial work, checking and ma st 

notations. Ask for them. - 

~~ 

For 10¢ we wil! send 3 Blaisdell Paper ) ™ 

Pencils with extra thick, soft, black a 

leads for checking purposes. < 

, a 

BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO. “ 

4513 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. os) 
























Covers 


Embody a combination of high 
quality and low price that is unique 
in the history of paper making. 1 he 
largest selling brand of covers in 
the world, not only because they 
are the best for the money, but 
also because they are the best for 
the purpose, regardless of price, 
wherever the effectiveness of the 
finished job is the first considera- 
tion. Our “Buckeye Proofs,” 
sent free by prepaid express if re- 
quested on your business letterhead, 
will show you how many progress- 
ive advertisers have profited—in 
prestige as well as in pocket—by 
using Buckeye Covers in place of 
the more costly stocks they had 
previously thought were necessary. 


Write today. 











The Beckett Paper Co. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 

in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 
Buckeye Covers, made in 16 colors, 4 finishes 
and 4 weights, are sold by representative dealers 
in principal cities of the United States, Canada 
and England. Your printer knows the nearest. 
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pared by the seller, ordering the seller 
to- ship a certain machine and agreeing 
to pay a certain price when the machine 
was set up,-and though the orde: 
blank contained the words ‘‘Sold by,’ 
followed by the initials of one of the 
seller’s salesmen, the Court held, in < 
recent decision, that there was no sal 
until the order was accepted—that n 
even the acknowledgment in the word 
“Your order received and will hav 
our best attention” constituted an a 
ceptance. (Van Keuren v. Boomer 
Boschert Press Co., 128 N. Y. S. 306.) 


Where Inferior Quality Was Not 
Noticed for Thirty Days.—Shoes wee 
bought on a warranty of quality. Qu 
ity below the warranted quality passed 
unnoticed in some of the stock for 
thirty days. The shoe merchant then 
returned the shoes, together with tle 
money for those sold, and gave notice 
of the breach of warranty. It w 
shown that the fact that some of the 
shoes were not as warranted was not 
sO apparent as to be observable by an 
experienced dealer using ordinary care, 
Ihe verdict was that the acts of the 
merchant amounted to a recission, and 
that the seller could not recover the 
price. (Wilson v. Solberg, 130 N.W. 
72.) 


472. 


Sale by Sample Implies Warranty 
of Quality.—A recent case, in which a 
paper and pulp company was a party, 
was decided on the principle that when 
a sale is made by sample there is an 
implied warranty of quality. 


Where Purchaser of Boat Built to 
Order Declines to Accept.—In a case 
in which the Truscott Boat Mfg. Com- 
pany was interested, it was held that 
where the contract had been so far car- 
ried out that property was practically 
ready for delivery, before the manu- 
facturer has notice of the buyer’s in- 
tention to decline acceptance, the manu- 
facturer may treat the roperty as if 
it were the buyer’s, hold it subject to 
his order, and proceed to collect the 
full price agreed on. In this case, the 
buyer sued to recover his advance pay- 
ment, and according to the decision the 
seller had his choice of remedy, and, 
by regarding the boat as the property 
of the buyer, was not obliged to sue 
for the difference between the market 
price of the boat and the contract price, 
but could proceed for the full contract 
price less the advance payment made 

Another decision rendered in a sit ilar 
set of circumstances sets forth that had 
the buyer elected to retain the g ods 
refused by the prospective purchaser 
and to treat them as forfeited, the 
measure of damages would be the dif- 
ference between the contract price and 
the market price at the time and place 
stipulated for delivery; but if the manu- 
facturer deals with the goods as be 
longing to the purchaser and sues for 


no 


< 


the contract price, if he later sells the 
property on the purchaser’s authority 
and sells in good faith, the measure of 
damages is the difference between the 


original contract price and the amount 
realized on resale. 
Where a Machine Proved Disap- 


pointing.—A machine was bought on 
the condition that if it failed to work 
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trial, notice should 
given to the manufacturer. The 
ufacturer reserved the right to re- 
e defective parts. The decision of 
Court was that the purchaser was 
nd to give the machine only a suffi- 
t trial, that a notice that it would 
thresh and save grain was suff 
tly definite, and that as the seller's 
git could not ascertain the particular 
e oct, and after the purchaser had 
the machine, gave direc- 
s as to its disposition, the manuf-c- 
thereby waived his right to ins st 
the purchaser had not complied 
wit) the agreement. (Womach vy. J. I. 
( Threshing Mach. Co.. 114 P. 509.) 


Goods Must be Ready to Deliver 


aften ten days’ 


Beicre Title Passes.—.A contract was 
v for six completed machines and 
thers then in the maker’s shop 


mpleted, the 
‘twelve automatic time-table machines 
lete. It was held that this was 
y another case of the common law 
iple that where the seller must 
still do something to the goods to make 


contract reading 


then deliverable title did not pass until 
t something is done. (Automatic 
I Table Advertising Company vy. 
\ut matic Time-Table Company, 94 
N 162.) 

+o 


PRESS SHOW AT 


CORONATION 


e Press Section of London’s Coro 
Exhibition is the first journal- 
siow of its kind ever held. The 
include original sketches by 
s war correspondents, cartoons by 
Sir lf. Carruthers-Gould, Sir John Ten 
1 nd others, and drawings in black 
vhite by eminent artists. 
ong the contr:butors is the famous 
table of Punch, which bears the 
Is, carved by themselves, of men 
like Thackeray and Tom Hood. There 
s autograph letter of Charles Dick 
well as original manuscripts of 
Rudyard Kipling, Sir A. Conan Doyle, 
Marie Corelli and others. 
General Baden-Powell is 
I file of the 


ex ts 


ens S 


represented 
Mafeking Gazette, which 
vas publ’sved during the siege of that 
tow _Each copy contains the inscrip 
t Shells permitting.” A volume of 
Farthing Post is also on view, -nd 

1€S ‘Shackleton has sert copics 

Antarctic Journal, which was 
ly printed in the Polar regions. 

—+o->—- —____ 

K\OW-HOW OUTPOINTS MAIN 
FORCE 





_It ‘s not the gunpowder that makes 
the llet deadly, but the eye and h-nd 
rect it. Knowledge is more tha 
equ ent to force and the master of 
me nies laughs at strength. Ths is 
all things. It is controll’ng in- 
te ce, not blind force, t a. pro- 
esults in all departmerts of life. 
ith our advertising: We are pro 
vid the powder, the missle and the 
s u are the one to direct—so 
e business will be your game.— 
ints,” Pacific Electric Heaiing 
v, Ontario, Cal. 
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OPEN 
LETTERS 
DON’T 
YOU ? 

So do your cus- 


tomers. If you 
give them a good 
letter opener it 
means that every 


the 


comes in the cus- 


time mail 
tomer is remind- 
ed of you. 

That is direct 
personal appeal 
isn't it > 

That's 
CEN 
minder isn't it ? 

A good letter 
opener as low as 
10c. 


A creation of 


an 


every re- 


workcraft art at 


and drawings 
too. 
ASK US 


SREENBURG PRES 


CHICAGO 


& 
é 
© 
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List of Advertising Agents 


Recognized by the 


American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
August, 1911 








A 


Anfenger, Louis E., Holland Blidg., St. 
Louis. Mo. 

Alden, Edwin, Co., 181 E. 4th St. Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Allen Adv. Agency (Inc.), 45 W. 34th 
St. N. Y. City. 

American Sports be Co. (Inc.), 21 
Warren St., N. Y. City. 

Amsterdam Adv. Agency (Inc, ), 1178 
Broadway, N. 

daguarte, Col Collin, ae “Co. (Inc.), 25 
Broad St., N. Y. City. 

Ayer, N. W., & Son, 300 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia Pa.; Fifth Ave. Bldg., 


o Bs Cay. 
Ayres, H. E., & Co., 164 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Arkenberg-Machen Co. c.), The 
Nasby, Toledo, Ohio. (Classibed.) 


Blumenstock Bros. Adv. peg & (Inc.), 
Chemical Bldg., St. Louis 
Baer, Joseph E., ‘inc. ), 251 Fifth Ave., 


N. Y. City. 

Ballard & Aivora {Inc.), 1328 Broad- 
way, N. Y. Cit 

Bankers and Merchants Agency Co. 
(Inc.), \ Day a. wm. ¥. 

Barber, J. W., Adv. Agency (lak cv 258 
“no altho St., Boston, Mass. 

Bates_Adv. Co. (Inc.), 15 Spruce St., 


° we City. 

Bates, J. D., Adv. Agency, 292 Main 
St., Springfield, Mass. 

Batten, Geo., Co. (Inc.), Fourth Ave. 

dg., Y. City. 

Benson & Easton, Corn Exchange Bank 
Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

Blackman-Ross Co. (Inc.), 10 E. 33d 
St, MN. ¥. City. 

Blaine- Thompson Co. (Inc.), Fourth 
Nat. Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

Blum, Charles, 807 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Bond, Arthur T., 16 Central St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Boston Financial News Adv. Agency, 
109 State St., Boston, Mass. 

Boston News Bureau, i7 Exchange P1., 
Boston. Mass. 

a Pp. B., Fifth Ave. Bidg., 

Burkitt ‘. .'S;,, Old- Colony Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Cc 


Calkins & ian (Inc.), 250 Fifth 
ve, ty 
Comper. & Corcoran, 26 Cortlandt St., 


Chambers _—— (Inc.), Godchaux 
Bldg., New Orleans, 

Chapman Adv. Co. (Inc. ), $d and Oak 
Sts., Portland, Ore. 

Charles Adv. Service, 23-25 East 26th 

St., N.Y. City. 


Cheltenham Ady. Service, 150 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. City. 

Chesman, Nelson, & Co. (Inc.), 1127 
Pine St., St. Louis, Mo.; Trude ges 
Chicago, IIl.; Brunswick Bldg., ; 
City; Times Bldg., Geass. a, 


Tenn. 

Clague-Painter-Jones Co. (Inc.), First 
Nat. Bank Bidg., Chicago, IIl. 

Clark, Geo. K., 927 Chestnut St., Phiia- 
delphia, Pa. 

Clarke, E. H., Adv. Agency (Inc.), 112 
Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 

Constantine Adv. Co., Globe Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Cochrane, Witt K., Adv. Agency, Boyce 
Bldg., Chicago, ill. 

Colton, Wendell P., 220 Broadway, 
N. Y. City. 
Cone, Andrew, Gen. Adv. Agency 
(Inc.), Tribune Bldg., N. Y. City. 
Cooper Adv. Co. oe ” Umbsen Bldg., 
San Francisco, 

Corning Adv. Romer, Dispatch Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Cowen Co.. (Inc.), John Hancock Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. 

Cramer-Krasselt Co. (Inc.), 354 Mil- 
waukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Crockett Agency, Maison- Blanche Bidg., 
New Orleans, 

Crosby-Chicago, Pullman Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

— Gilchrist Ady. Co. (Inc.), Colum- 

a Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio. 


D 

Davis, J. W., Railway Exchange Bldg., 
cuicage, Til. 

~~ Adv. Agency (Inc.), 12 Geary 

San Francisco, Cal. 

silane & Son, 96 Westminster St, 
Providence, R. I. 

D’Arcy Adv. Co. aes ), Fullerton 
Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Darlow Adv. Agency (Inc.), Bee Bldg., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Dauchy Co. (Inc.), 9 Murray St, 
N. Y. City. 

Debevoise, Foster, —_ (Inc.), 15 W. 
88th St., N. Y. 

Decker, Henry, Ti, Fuller Bildg., 


Y. City. 

Deimel, Adotph, 735 Bushwick Ave. 
Brooklyn, N N. 

Desbarats Adv. , Ltd., 42 Vic 
toria Sq., Montreal, P. 

Dietz, Ottomar, Adv. Bureau (E. E. 
Neugebauer), 140 Nassau St., N. Y. 
City. 

Donovan & Armstrong, Commonwealth 
Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dobbs, William F., Danbury, Conn. 

Dollenmayer Ady. Agency (Inc.), I 
coln Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dey City, Co. (Inc.), 44 Broad St. 


Doremus & "Morse, 50 Pine St, N. Y. 
City. 
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ne Adv. 


oni Chas. L., 519 Main St., 
cinnati, . 

Dukelow & Walker, 
St., Boston, Mass. 
‘unlap-Ward Adv. Co. 
ford Bldg., Chicago, III. 

junne, Desmond, Co. np 176 Mon- 
tague St., Brooklyn, 


Atlantic City, 
Cin- 
246 Washington 
(Inc.), Hart- 


Agency, 


Dyer, Geo. i. Ce Maid oe 42 Broad- 
way, N. Y. City. 
E 
idy, Louis O., Marshall Field Bldg. 
_ Chicago, Til. 
Eiliott, A. R, (Inc.), 62 W. Broadway, 


Ni Bs City. 

Lilis, A. W., Agency, 10 High St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Erickson, A. W., Adv. Agency (Inc.), 
Fourth o*, Bidg., Dis. Xo: GAtSs 

E:ickson, E. N., Adv. Agency, 21 Park 
Row, N. Y. City. 


F 
rry- sas City, At, Agency, Gloyd Bldg., 
ity 


— Mo. 
F — & W., World Bidg., N. Y. 
1364 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cc ity. 

Finch Ee Jes 

‘oley, Richard A., Adv. Agency, Bul- 
letin Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fowler-Simpson Co. (Inc.) 500 Scho- 
field Bldg., Cleveland, 

Frank, Albert, & Co. (ine. ), 26 Beaver 
St. N. ¥. City. 

Frowert, Percival K., Stephen Girard 
Bldg., ane "Pa 

Fuller, C 
bash 7 eaicago, Ill.; 
Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


F po & Smith, Engineers Bldg., Cleve 
an 


G 





Co. a 378 Wa- | 
Morgan 


G riner Adv. Co. (Inc.), Kinloch miei | 


—, 


oO. 
G wuld, M. P., Co., 31 E. 22d St., N 


ity. 
Goulston, Ernest J., Adv. Agency, 18 | 


Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

Gratz, Alfred, 1001 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Gray F. A., Adv. Co., Dwight Bldg., | 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Greve, S., gency, Oppenheim Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Guenther, R., 115 Broadway, N. Y. 


City. 
Guenther-Bradford Co. (Inc.), 109 Ran- | 


lolph St., Chicago, Ill. 

Gundlach Adv. Co. poe, Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

— Carl M., Co. (Inc.) Penobscot 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 


zH 
Hamblin, W. F., & Co. (Inc.), Fifth 
Ave. Bldg., N. City. 
Hartzell, J. H., Co., Bulletin Bldg., 
H., Adv. Agency (Inc.), 


.. ‘iladelphia, Pa. 
ulenbeek, 
81 Union ay N. Y. City. 


Hays Adv. Agency, 196 Main st., Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

Hedge, Homer W., Co. (Inc.), 866 
Fifth Ave. N. Y. City. 
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Are You Developin 
Your Export Markets 


There is not a more important part of a manu- 
facturer’s business than his Foreign Trade. - It 
offers a means of relief from quiet domestic 
conditions, responds readiiy to advertis- 
ing, is exceedingly profitable and offers 
unlimited possibilities for the future. 

Through the AMERICAN EX- 
PORTER you combine export adver- 
tising with an important service. 

ou are invited to write 

for sample copy and par- 
ticulars. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
. 138 William Street 























pone om 
Ye ‘articular Trade Bet- 
pag Bs ‘toad ds—Fewer of Them 


Celluloid Tipped Guides 


will outwear six or more sets of ordinary un- 
reinforced guides. Your customer dispenses with 
the annoyance of constantly replacing dog-eared 
sets. He will remember the store that solved the 
vexing little problem of giving his Card Index 
File the well core appearance it should have, 
Write for sample: 
STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 

701 to 709 Arch Street, Philadeiphia 











People anger pecs and brings the 


and yyy 
need. se Se doses 














Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 


1-10 the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. ‘Rate, 35 cents. 


Actual average circulation 141,048 
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— & Bro., 116 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Hicks Ady ed (Inc.), 132 Nassau 


Hil: Ww. S., Co. (Inc.), 323 Fourth 
Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Hill & Tryon, May Bidg., Pittsburg Pa. 

Honig Adv. Service, 177 Post St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Hoopes, E._ M., 516 Market St., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Horn-Baker Adv. Co. (Inc.), Commerce 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Hornberger, H. L., Adv. Agency, Fi- 
delity Mutual Life Bldg. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Houghton, Walter L., 828 Broad St., 
Newark, N. J. 

Howard Adv. Co. (Inc.), Stock Ex- 
change Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

Howard, 7, Tribune Bldg., N. Y. 


City. 

Howiaa, H. . 7 ‘eel Agency, 20 Broad 

N. Xs 

Hert Chas, w. .» 25 Elm St. New 
Haven, Conn. 

Hull. W. H. H., & Co. (Inc.), Tribune 
Bldg., N. Y. 

Holmes, Francis, 524 South Spring St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Humphrey, H. B., Co. (Inc.), 44 Fed- 
eral St., Boston, Mass. 


Zz 


Ireland Adv. Agency (Inc.), 925 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia Pa. 

Ironmonger, C., 18-20 Vesey St., N. Y. 
City. 


i 


Johnson-Dallas Adv. Agency, Empire 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Jones, Wylie B., Adv. Agency (Inc.), 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


K 


Kastor, H. W., & Sons Adv. Co. (Inc.), 
Equitable Bldg., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Steger Bldg., Chicago IIl.; Gumbel 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Keane, N. W., 99 Nassau St., N. Y. 
City. 

oe © _ & Co., 156 Broadway, 


Klein, bee co 151 W. 96th St., N. Y. 
City. 

Koch, Otto J., Adv. Agency (Inc.), 
University Bldg., Milwaukee Wis. 
Kollock, Edward D., 201 Devonshire 

St., Boston, Mass. 


L 


Levey, H. H., Marbridge Bldg., N. Y. 

ity. 

Lawyers’ Adv. Co. (Inc.). 128 Broad- 
way, N. Y. City. 

Lesan, H. E., Adv. Agency (Inc.), 
Fourth Ave. Bldg., N. Y. City; Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Levin & Bradt, 1269 Broadway, N. Y. 
City. 

Lewis, Louis, Adv. Agency, 220 Broad- 
way, N. Y. City. 

Lewis, Walter C., Co., Equitable Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. 

Lord & Thomas (Inc.), Trude Bldg., 
Chicago, -Tll. 


oy & Hanford Co. ed Granite 
3ldg., Rochester, N. 


McJunkin, Wm. D., Adv. Agency, 167 
Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 

McKim, A., Ltd., Lake of the Woods 
Bldg., Montreal, Can. 

McMullen, os M., dv (Inc.), Cam 
bridge Bldg 

Mac Manus Co (ine ot Ford Bldg., De 
troit, Mich. 

Mahin Ady. Co. (Inc.), 125 Monro 
St., Chicago, Ml. 

Mallory & Mitchell (Inc.), 160 Wash 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Manufacturers’ Publicity Corp. (Inc.), 
30 Church St., N. Y. City. 

Massengale Adv. Agency (Inc.), Cand 
ler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Mathews, R. A., Adv. Agency, Mar 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Mead, Geo. H., Marquette Bldg., Ch 
cago, Ill. 

Metropolitan Ady. Co. (Inc.), 6 Wall 
St., N. Y. City. 

Meyen & Co., “Tribune Dids.,. HN. Y. 


Cit 

Milles’ Adv. Co. (Inc.), The Nasby, 
Toledo, O. 

Mitchell, Geo. L., & Staff (Inc.), 421 
Chestnut St. Fg ne Pa. 

Morgan, J. W., Adv. Agency, 44 E. 
St, N. Y. City. 

Morris, Mates i: Adv. Agency, 400 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morse Adv. Agency, 35 Milwaukee Ave. 
W., Detroit, Mich. 

Morse International Agency (Inc.), 
Dodd-Mead Bldg., N. Y. City. 

Moss-Chase Co. (Inc.), 110 Franklin 
St. Buffalo, N. *y Post-Standard 
Bidg., Syracuse, N. 

Muller, J. P., & Co. Nea. 1570 Broad- 
way, N. Y. City. 

Mumm-Romer Co. (Inc.), Spahr Bldg., 
Columbus, O. 

Murray Hill Adv. Agency, 650 Third 
Ave., N. Y. City. 


N 


National Adv. Co. (Inc.), 423 Quincy 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Newitt Adv. Co., 314 W. Ist St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Nichols-Finn Adv. Co. (Inc.) Kesner 
Bldg., Chicago, IIt. 

Noble Ady. Agency, Ltd., Molson’s 
sank Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. 

Noll vy Adv. Agency (Inc.), Light and 
talderston = Sts. — Md.; 
Knabe Bldg., N. Y. 

Nor hwestern Adv. } nn Essex Bldz 
S$. Paul, Minn. 


oO 


O'Keefe, P. F., 43 Tremont St., Bos 
ton Mass. 

Om2n & Bub Adv. Agency (Inc.), Bul- 
letin Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


P 
Pearsall, Y. _ Montague, 203 Broadwey, 
N. 


Y. 
Ph FB rng "Adv. Bureau (Inc.), Bul- 
letin Bldg., Philadelphia, Va. 
Plattner, M., 93 Nassau St., N. Y. Cit 
Pomeroy, Persis M., Brunswick Bldg. 
N. Y. City. 
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’owning, Geo. G., & Son, New Haven, 


Conn. 

’resbrey, Frank, Co. (Inc.), 3 W. 29th 
St... M.. ¥. City. 

’rocter & Collier Co. (Inc.), 15 W. 6th 
St., Cincinnati, O. 


’owers, John O., Co. (Inc.), 119 W. 


25th St., N. ¥. « a 
’ublicity Bureau of Richmond, Mutual 
Bldg., Richmond, Va. 


‘emington, E. Jenkins Bidg., P tts- 
"burg, ay xP y! Life Bldg., N. Y. 


ity. 
niche J. A., Tribune Bldg., N. Y. 


J 


i 


k 
k 


City. 

berts & Mac pptecke, 114 Dearborn 
Chicago, Ill. 

Pre Irving (Advertisers’ Pub- 

~ Service), 1123 Broadway, 

City. 

wwland Ady. Agency (Inc.), 215 W. 

76th St., N. Y. City. 

ubincam Adv. Agency (Inc.), Drexel 

Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

iland, O. W., 90 Bible House, N. Y. 

City. 


St. Clair, Wm. G., Co., Witherspoon 


B Ang Philadelphia, Pa 


; Sandlass, L. A., 7 Clay ‘St., Baltimore, 


Savage, Geo. M., Newberry Bldg., De- 


troit, Mich. 


Seaman, Frank (Inc.), 30 W. 33d St., 
N. yt 


ity. 


Securities Adv. — (Inc.), 44 


Broad St., N. Y. 


Seeds, Russel M., Con "Abies ¥, Claypool 


S 


SI 


Ss] 


5 


Bldg., Indianapolis, In 

haffer, J. Albert, Star Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

iarpe, W. W., & Co., 99 Nassau St., 
ow Y. City. 

haughnessy, M. J., & Co. Temple 
Court, N. Y. City. 

erin, C. E., Co. (Inc.), 452 Fifth 
“Ave, 2. ¥. City, 

ierman & Bryan (Inc.), 79 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. City. 

herwood, B. R., 367 Fulton’ St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Shumway, F. P., Co. (Inc.), 8373 Wash- 


ington S*‘., Boston, Mass. 


Siegfried Co., 50 Church St. N. Y. 


Ss 


S 


S 


S; 


s 


~ 


Gy 


b) 


c 


City. 
mpson, W. F., Adv. Agency (Inc.), 
38 Park Row, N. Y. City. 


mith, C. Brewer, Adv. Agency, 85 


Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Smith, E. Everett, Mutual Life Bldg., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

itzler Adv. Co. (Inc.), Hunter Bidg., 
Chicago, Il. 

ger, P. H., 59 Broad St, N. Y. 
City. 
mer, Fred. N., 794 Broad St., New- 
ae 
ifford Adv. Agency, John Hancock 
Bidg., Boston, Mass. 

k-Parker Adv. Agency (Inc.), 
Ilevworth Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

indish, G. S., Adv. Agency, Lap- 
am Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
ernberg, H. Sumner, Adv. Service, 
12-14 W. 32d St., N. Y. City. 
evens, Hermon W., Agency, Globe 
ildg., Boston. Mass. 


Stiles, William A., 303 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Storm, J. P., Marbridge Bldg., N. Y. 
City. 

Street & Finney (Inc.), 45 W. 34th 
St., N.. Y. City. 

Stew ‘art-Davis Ady. Agency, Kesner 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


= 


Taylor-Critchfield Co. (Inc.), Brooks 
Bldg., Chicago, I[ll.; Fuller Bldg., 
N. Y. City. 

Thompon, J. oes Co. (Inc.), 44 
E. 28d St., N. Y. y; The Rookery, 
Chicago, IIL; sox "Shccndiies St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Thorne Adv. Service (Inc.), Crary 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Tobias Bros., 258 Broadway, N. Y. 
City. 

Trades Adv. Agency (Inc.), 13 Astor 
Pi, N. ¥. Cay. 

Traxler, pole ag Co., Provident Bank 
Bidg., Cincinnati, . 

Tracy- Parry Co., Lafayette Bldg., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Touzalin, Chas. H., Agency (Inc.), 
Kesner Bldg., Chicago, 11. 


U 


Urmy, Louis V., 41 Park Row, N. Y. 
City. 


7 


Van Cleve Co. (Inc.), 250 Fifth Ave., 
N.. ¥.. City, 

Van Haagen Adv. Agency, 1420 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Van Loon, W. C., 5th and Vine Sts., 
Cincinnati, O. 

Volkmann, M., Pe poner 5 Beek- 
man St., N. 

Vreeland, E. E. ‘dar :4 350 West 38th 
St, N. Ya Coty. 


Ww 


Wade, Albert G., Manhattan Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 
Wagner-Field Co., 1780 Broadway, N. 


Y. City. 

Walker Adv. Agency (Inc.), Claus 
Spreckles _ San Francisco, Cal. 

Wallace Adv. ~" _(Inc.), Bartlett Bldg., 
Atlantic City, N eS 

Welton Adv. & Ptg. Co., 15 Exchange 


St., Boston, Mass. 
B. Bldg., Day- 


Webb, Henry, U. 
ton, O. 

Wetherald, Jas. T., 221 Columbus Ave., 
Soston, Mass. 

White Adv. Bureau (Inc.), Hancock 
Bldg, Seattle, Wash 

Williams, Fred C, 108 Fulton St., 


N. Y. City. 

Williams & Curnyngham (Inc.), Hey- 
worth Bldg., Chicago, III. 

Wineburgh, M., & Co., 576 Fifth Ave., 
N. + City. 

Wood, Putnam & Wood, 161 Devon- 
shire St., Boston, Mass. 

Woods-Norr: s, Ltd., Mail Bldg., Toron- 
to, Can. 

Wvekoff Adv. Co. (Inc.), 14 Ellicott 
St., Buffalo, N. Y.; 79 Milk St., 
Soston, Mass. 
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Classified Advertisements 











Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Count six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. No advertisement can exceed 
28 lines. Cash must accompany order. 




















ADDRESSING MACHINES 


COIN CARDS 








HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
print ismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


H W. KASLOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
¢ CO., Equitable Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





Atseer FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries, 





In Cuba sx! West Indies 
THE 
Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 


THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


“YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 
Cuas. H. Futter Co., Chicago, IIl,, Corr. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 
HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 


Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK 20 years the coal trades’ leading 
DIAMOND journal. Write for rates. 


HE circulation ot the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





USINESS LETTERS always different, and 
not invariably indifferent. FRANCIS I. 
MAULE, 401 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





PECIAL AGENTS—An experienced adver- 

tising man well acquainted in foreign field, 
who can control at least two good papers, would 
consider buying interest with some live special 
agent who has good list. Address ‘*N, W." 
care Printers’ Ink. 





CIRCULATION MEN! 


Can you use original circulation ideas and 
schemes that are sure to pull results ? 

We can show you how to increase your circula 
tion by the use of Winthrop Cuin Cards. 

A careful study of circulation methods places 
us in position to be of value to you. 

Write us your proposition or send us a sample 
copy, and we will show you how more subscrip- 
tions can be gotten in less time and for less 
money. Write us for prices and particulars. 

THE WINTHROP PRESS 
Coin Card Department 
419 Lafayette Street New York, N. Y. 








ENGRAVING 





ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col., $1; larger 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN AKC 
ENGRAVING CO , Youngstown, Ohio. 








FOR SALE 





OR SALE—No. 1 and 5 Linotype Machines 
in first class condition. Address THE 
TELEGRAM, Lowell, Mass. 





N OLD ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPER 
near Greater New York is for sale at an at- 
tractive price, On paying basis now; active man 
can increase the business. Address “OPPOK- 
TUNITY,” Room 600, 154 Nassau St.,N. Y. City. 








HELP WANTED 


DVERTISING Novelty Salesman of ability 

wanted to handle new invention. Liberal com- 
missions to high class man able to reach high 
class merchants. AUTOMAT Co. of AMERICA, 
700 Phipps Power Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 








OSITIONS OPEN in all departments of ad- 

vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service. 
Registration free. ‘Terms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898. No branch offices. FERNALD’S 
NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
field, Mass. 





WWANTED— Advertising and publicity man to 
travel among dealers on advertising and 
publicity work. Man with experience in auto- 
mobile or accessory business preferred. Give 
full personal information including references, 
age, compensation required. Address “J.A.K.,"’ 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





ANTED—The leading trade journal of an 

important industry desires to secure a cor- 
respondent who can furnish news matter and 
solicit advertising in each of the followingcities: 
Boston, Baltimore, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Charleston, W, Va., and St. Louis 
Kest of credentials required. Address “PU1- 
LISHER,” care of Printers’ Ink. 
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MISCELLANECUS 





“>. RAZOR BLADES, thin single and double 
Z edge blades sharpened like new, 2c. each. 
kAZOREDGE CO., Rothschiid Bldg., Phila. 
VJ ANTED — Manufacturer's lines for the 
" wholesale and retail trade, with office in 
1s Angeles, Cal. The best of references. 
(J venty-five years’ experience.) Address ‘202 
F Y BUILDING,” Los Angeles, Cal. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





AVE executive ability; am correspondent 

4 and detail man; familiar with rate cards; 

ha e done some soliciting; NOT a copy man. 

H chest references. Want immediate connec- 
ti. “M.R.,” care of Printers’ Ink. 





Y )UNG MAN, 23, college education, industri- 

»us and capable; two years’ business, one 
yeor's selling experience; studied advertising 
23: St. ¥.M.C.A.; seeks position in advertising 
fic. i. Address “ R. E.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


To Advertising Managers 


Would it better your mechanical department if 
athoroughly experienced printer had it in charge 
—one who can estimate correctly on printing and 
allied work, knows every detail of same, knows 
papers and inks, binding, engraving, etc., as only 
one who has graduated from printers’ “ devil” 
to superintendent can know? If so, address 
“C. E. A.," care Printers’ Ink. 





PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on any 
trade and industry. “Write for terms 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 





RROMErKE’s PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 





YPOGRAPHICAL expert, controlling un- 

jualed advertising composing room facili- 
ties, Wants more customers, in or out of city. 
Booklets or display stunts set for publishers, 
Address “MODERN,” care of Printers’ Ink 





FFICE DETAIL—Young man, 25, hustler, 
capable of handling orders, copy, cuts, 
records, and most intricate detail, desires open- 
vg. Four years ontwopapers. Address ‘AD- 
VERTISERK,” 2413 So. Garnet St., Phila., Pa. 





GALESmAS (28), over 2 years’ experience in 
idvertising and printing, desires connection 
with progressive concern offering good oppor- 
tunities to an enterprising man. Let's get to- 
gether. Address ** M. E. C.,”’ care Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING WRITER wants position. 
High grademan. Highest references. Strong, 
snappy copy producer; 12 years’ agency and 
me hanical experience. Ads; bookiets; stori- 
etres; piece work solicited ; 8 page booklet written 
$10. MARSHALL, 114So. 11th St., Newark, N. J. 





ADVERTISING Manager now in charge of 
ternational consumer and trade campaign 
wishesto makechange. Have plerty ot valuabie 
new ideas. I know the value of a dollar and am 
ahard worker and an enthusiast. Am still young 
29: and want to grow up with a live house. 
Address ‘A. M.,” care Printers’ Ink. 








YPOGRAPHICAL DESIGNER and Lay 

Out Man (30), silver medallist in color and 
design, 18 years’ experience as lav out man. 
Had charge of lay out with leading city printery 
on booklets, advertisements and fine printing. 
Exceptional references and specimens. Address 
BUTLER, 53 Cranberry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








CAN YOU USE ME? 
Young man of culture wants opportunity to grow- 
College graduate, student of advertising with val- 
alle experience in retail advertising and selling. 
t of references from presentemployers. Mod- 
te salary at start. Willgoanywhere. At lib- 
erty Sept. Ist. Address ‘‘ 4. B.C.,'’ Box 165, 
Vulparaiso, Ind. 














B' INESSanp ADVERTISING MANAGER 
: w in charge advertising department of 
Gai’, in city of over two hundred thousand for 
pers nal reasons desires to make a change. 
Has had experience in every department and 
Can jurnish references from two prominent pub- 
lish-rs for Whom he increased their net earn'ngs 
over double in one year. Address “ B. B.,” 
care of Printers’ Ink, 








PRINTING 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 

BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and Iinotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 


WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N.Y. 
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year in 4 volumes, 
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ROLL OF HONOR, 





INK a detailed statement showing the total 





Advertisements underthis caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS 
number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
forone year. ‘hese statement: are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK'S Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guarantee 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $10 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 




















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for ig-0, 
22,615. best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Advertiser, net average Feb.» 
Ig11, 18,310 dy; 23,194Sun. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1909, 7,739; average for 1910, 7,801. 

Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1909, 7,739;< 910, 7,873. 

New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Aver. for 
Ig1u(sworn) 19,096 daily 2c.; Sunday, 14,753, sc. 

New London, Vay, ev'g. Av.'10, 6,892. 1st 3 mos. 
11, 7,049; double all other local papers combin'd. 

New Haven, Union. Largest paid circulation. 
Average for 1910, 17,267. Paper non-returnable. 

Norwalk, Hvening Hour. Average circulation 
ay:2, 3,627. Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1910, Daily, 7,217; Sunday, 7,730. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, ’10, 13,701; Dec., 
"10, 14,659. E KatzSp.A.A,N.Y.and Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville, Ill. News-Vamocrat. Average 1910, 
daily,3,601. Official newspaper St. Clair County. 


Kew we we 


Chicago Examiner, average 
I9lo, Sunday 624,607, Daily 
210.657, net paid. The Daiiy 
Examuner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and adverusing 
torced all the three Chicago 
papers to cut their price to 
one cent. 


The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than ail the 
other Chicago Sunday news 
papers PRINT. 

#™ The absolute correctness 
or the latest circulation rat- 


ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed »\ 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who wiil pay one 
hundred dollars to the tirst 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 





Champaign, Vews Leading paper in ‘eld 
Average year 1910, 6,154 

Joliet, Heraca, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1910, 7,661. 

Peoria, Avening Siar. Circulation for t910, 
21,143. 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average june, 
1911, 13,051. Best in Northern Indiana 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Lye, daily. Average 1910, 
9,404 ‘Ali paid in advance 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.'10), 35,663. 
Evening 7ribune, 19,103 (same ownership). Com: 
bined circulation 64,766—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper, Supreme in want ad field 

Dubuque, /smes-Fournai, morn. and eve. Pd 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; sun. 11,426 

Washington, Ave. Fourmai. Onty daily in 
county. 1,913 suoscrivers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Lvening Courier, 53rd year; net av. 
June, "10-July, '11, 7,698. Waterioo pop., 27,000 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Herald. Average 1010, 6,919. 
“When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.” 

Louisville, Courier Fourmal. Average 1910, 
daily, 22,204. Sunday, 46,249. 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1910 net paid 48,834. 


MAINE 

Augusta, Kennebec Yourmal, daily average 
1910, 9,319. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average tor 1910, daily 
10,199 
Lewiston, Sum. Daily average 1910, 5,440. 
Last 3 months of I910, are 6,847. 

Portland, Xvening Express. Average tor 1010, 
daily 16,936. Sunday 7elegram, 11,265 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. l)aily aver. year 191, 
80,266; Sun, 104,902. No return privilege. 
Baltimore, ews, daily. News Pubtishing 
Company. Average 1010, 82,406. For June, 
1o1t, 76,075. 
lhe absolute correctness bo 
q latest circulation rating accorde 
CUAR the Mews is guaranteed by the 
TEED Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accurac) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (QO).  Hoston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount of week way ad 
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We Be We He Ye We 


soston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—Dec. av., 188,543. 
Sunday 
1910, 321,878—Dec av., 330,717. 
Advertising | otals: 1910, 7,922,108 ines 
Gain, 1910, 686,831 lines 
2 394,103 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 
\dvertisements go in morning and afternoon 
ed..ions fur one price. 
1¢ above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
in, ‘rom the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“wint" ad. They are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais from 
Javuary 1, 1910, to December 31, 1910. 


Fr We BY We We Ye 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest May of the 
Bos:on Post. -Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
342,623, gain of 29,020 copies per day over 
May 1910, Sunday Post, 293,692, gain of 35,963 
cop s per Sunday over May, Ig1o. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1910 av. 8,643. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. 1908, 
16,396; 1909, 16,639; 1910, 16,562. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1910, 18,763. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. ’10, 17,602. 
The Home” paper. Largest ev’g circulation. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm w eekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1910, daily 
10,720; Sunday 11,619. Greatest circulation, 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Karmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week. 
W |. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1910, 23,118. 
a. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
thiy. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
‘i, 1910, 103,250. 
The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 


fACT.V—a is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 


Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most proftably 


Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (QQ). In 1910 | eo| 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 77,348. In 1910 average 
Sunday circulation, 80,655. 
Daily average circulation for 
Jvne, 1911, evening only, 
7 642. Average Sunday circu- 
lution for June, 1911, 81,029. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to $6.00 

er year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. It 
loo |soes into more homes than 

jany other paper in its field. 
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CIRCULATION winneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 


Murphy, publisher. Established 


GUAR 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
AN Average circulation of daily 
TEED Trgoune for year ending 


lec. 31, 1910, 91,260. Average 
oe ve circulation of Sunday 7 rtduse 
ing Cumpary for same period, $1,523. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for tgio, 125,109. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly 
140,221 for year ending Dec. 31, 1910 


Lincoln, Frese Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1910, 141,048. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Post-Telegram. 9,433 sworn average 
for rgio. Camden's oldest and best daily. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening T7imes. ‘1c—'o7, 20,270; ‘08, 
21,326 ; 2-—’oo, 19,062; ‘10, 19,238, ist quarter, 
"11, 20,128. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
Igo, 17,769. It's the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, “now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn’. Daily 
average for year 1910, 64,658. 


Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., ’10 Sunday, 86,- 
737, daiiy, 46,284; Enquirer, evening, 32,278. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average for 
1908, 94,033; 1909, 94,307, 1910, 94,232. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. 7he Morn 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1910, 6,104. 


ree be @G lo be Largest high-class 
evening circulation, 
Average, July 1, 1910, to June 30, 1911, 136,299. 


New York, The World. Actual av, 1910, Morn- 
ing, 362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1010, 6,710 ; last four mos. 1910, 6,187. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1010, 19,246. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 


Schenectady, Star. Average 6 mos. 1911, 
13,629. Sheffield Sp. Ag’cy, Iribune Bldg., N. Y. 


Troy, Record. Av. circulation 1910, 
(A.M , 6,102; P. M., 17,657) 22.759. Only 
paper in city which has permitted A.A.A 
examination, and made public thereport 
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Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo 
Average for 1910, < ,625. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte, News, leading evening and Sunday 
Paper in Carolinas. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks, Normanden. Norwegian weekly 
Actual average for 1910, 9,076. 


OHIO 

Bucyrus, Evening Telegraph. Daily average 
for 1910 1,783. Yournal, weekly, 976. 

Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1910: Daily ,87,125; Sunday, 114,044, 
For June, 1911, 98,288 daily; Sunday, 126,408. 

Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'10, 16,696; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City, Oxlahoman. Ave. June, 1911, 
daily, 36,135; Sunday, 40,335. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, 7imes, daily. 23,613 average, 
June, 1911. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 
Johnstown, Tribune Average for 
12 mos. 1910, 18,228. Mar., 1911, 
14,383. Only evening paper in Johns- 
town. 
Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1910, 123,396; May, '11, 12,691. 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1910, 16,828. In its 37th year. 
Independent. ‘fas Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening ; best me- 
dium of anthracite field for advertising purposes. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1910. 
18,767. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Lventug 7imes. Average circula- 
tion g mos. ending Apr. 30, ’11, 20,023—sworn 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1910, 22,788 (O@). Sunday, 30,771 
(00). Evening Bulletin, 48,323 aver- 

age 1910. 
Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn, and R. I. Cir., 1910, 6,423. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Zvening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1910, 6,460. 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, year ~ 11,351. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. omy 4 eer in city. Av. 
1910, 5,625. Examined by A 

Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. ay 8, 315. Pel 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee. Aver. May, 1911, 6,070, 
June, '11, 6,038. Largest circ. Only eve. paper. 








WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Zhe Seattle 7imes OO) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 

Eat combines with its Igtu cir. of 
TEED 64,741 daily, $4208 Sunday, are 
quality. Itisa gold mark paper 

of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser The 7imes carried in 1910, 
12,328,918 lines, beating its nearest competitor 
bya, 701,284 lines. 

acoma, Ledger Average year 1910, dail 
00. iy te °C 

Tacoma, News. Average for year IgI0, 
19,212. 


WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
May, 1911, 8,955. Established over 40 years ago. 
Janesville, Gazette. Liaily average, June, 
Tg1t, daily 6,698; semi-weekly, 1,642. 
Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for April, 1910, 7,147. 
Milwaukee, ‘The Zvening Wis- 
comsin, daily. Average daily cir- 
A culation for first five months of 
tata 1011, 43,764. Average daily gain 
re Mo over first tive months cf "10, 1,356. 
Average daily circulation for May, 
1911, 46,145 copies. ‘The Evening 
Wisconsin's circulation is a home circulatio 
and without question enters more actual homes 
than any other Milwaukee paper. Every lead 
ing local business house uses “full copy.’’ Every 
leading foreign advertiser uses Milwaukee's 
popular home paper. Minimum rate 5 cents per 
line. Chas.H Eddy, Foreign Kep., 5024 Metro 
politan Bldg, New York, 122 So Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago (Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr). 
Milwaukee, Zhe Milwaukee 
— (eve.) ‘-* a. circ 
or 12 mos., 64,138 aily Av. for 
GUAR June, 64,964. June gain over 
TEED 1910, 1,109. Paid City Circulation 
double that of any other Milwau 
kee paper, and larger than is the 
total paid circulation of any Milwaukee Sunday 
paper. Leads all other Milwaukee papers in 
display, classified and foreign advertising. Ad- 
vertisers get over 60% of Milwaukee homes when 
they use the Afilwaukee Journal. Flat rate 7< 
per line. C. D. Bertolet, Boyce Bidg., Chicago; 
J. F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Racine, Vaily Journal. June, ed circula- 
tion, 5, 561, Statement filed with A. A. A. 






Bacine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1010, 61,827 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 

$4.20 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 

Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1910, daily, 46,181; daily May, 1911, 
62,635; weekly 1910, 26,446; May, to11, 26,823. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1910, 18,484. Rates s6c. in- 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Fournal, daily average, 1910, 3,153. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
June, 1911, 104,002 Largest in Canada 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. 1910, daily—42,114; 
Sat., 66,610. Highest quality circulation. 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 





highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. A large volume of 
want business is a popular vote’ for the newspaper in which it appears. 





! 
| 
| 
| This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 











CONNECTICUT 


XJTEW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
+‘ medium of State Rate lc. a word, 


ILLINOIS 


"THE Chicago Bxaminer with its 624,607 Sun- 
‘ day circulation and 210,657 daily circulation 
bings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


ecNJEARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
rads the Daily News,"’ says the Vost-office 

view, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “* want ad "’ directory. 


INDIANA 


THE Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
the leading ‘*WantAd" Medium of the State. 
Kate Ll cent per word. Sunday circulation over 
3 times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
tished in the State. 


MAINE 


HE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than ail other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 

Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 

pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
ing columns 


Wee He We We 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1910 printed a tctal of 479,877 paid 
wont ads; again of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


WW We He He He 


MINNESOTA 


si 1E Minneapolis Tribune {s the recognized 
‘Vant Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 








CIRCULATI'N THE 7ribune is the Leading 

want ad medium of the great 

Northwest, carrying more paid 

want ads than any other daily 

(heel Be Newspaper, either Minneapolis 

AN or St. Paul. Classified wants 

TEED printed in June, 1911, amounted 

pa ne lines. The number of 

» individual advertisements pub- 

Saag lished was 31,509. Kates: 1 cent 

cu a word, cash with the order;— 

or 10 cents a line, where charged. All advertising 

in the daily appears in both the morning and 
evening editions for the one charge. 


“THE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries foo) 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified lines printed in 
June, 1911, amounted to 239,750 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published was 265,842. 
Eight cents per agate line it 


eo charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 
MISSOURI 


HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 

than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l6bc. 


MONTANA 


HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1910, 10,211 daily; 14,537 Sunday. 


NEW YORK 


i E Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


il Nate Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement, 


OHIO 


poe Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 


6 aa Salt Lake 7rtbume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, idaho and Nevada. 
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** Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality ot their circulation,’ 


(OO) Gold Mark Papers OO) | 








ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


TLLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark"’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrier-Fournal (@@). Bes: paper 
in city; read by best people 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana wooien 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Bvening Transcript (@©), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (OO). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 Prenek population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Fournal (@@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


oa NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
A ee and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (@@). 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn agile (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 


Century Magasine (@©). There are a few 
peopic in every community wno know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Fournal (@@). Covers 
thoroughly the electric railway interests of 
the world. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 


Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 





Engineering News (QO). Established 
1874. The leading civil engineering paper in 
the world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 











Rugineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in oe 
world. Circulation averages over 17,000 p 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magaszine(@@). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Taaas of the World. 


specimen co m request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 265 Broadway, N New York City. 





New York Herald (Q@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink, 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

‘Lhe New York 7smes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York / ribune (O@), daily and Sunday. 
Dai!y, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@©) the best and most influentia! 
fruit growers paper published in the woiid, 
monthly, illustrated. §1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon. 

The Oregonian, (©), established 1861. ‘1 he 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (Q®) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
June, 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 80,081; 
Sunday, 168,248 


THE PITTSBURG 
@o) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (@@), only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE. 


The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘Tennessee to have re 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 

uality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 
Senda, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 


The Seattle 7imes (OO) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@@), ‘'\¢ 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The hom- 
paper that deserves first consideration when a 
vertising appropriations are being made 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald ( ) and The Evening 
Mail. Circulation 18,768, Flat rate. 
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Business Going Out 








The W. H., McElwain Co., 348 Con- 
gress street, Boston, the largest shoe 
nanufacturer in the world, has decided 
ipon its trade-mark and name for their 
1ew advertised line of shoes. ‘These shoes 
will retail from $2 to $5 and will be 
lesignated by the price placed after the 
iame McElwain, such as The McEIl- 
wain 5, The trade-mark was adopted 
ifter a contest covering several months, 
ind the prize for it was_awarded to 

- Butts, of Boston. The advertis- 
ng campaign of this firm will be 
iandled by Calkins & Holden. 


The announcement of the 1912 models 
f the Maxwell automobile has just 
een sent out by the H. E. Lesan 
\dvertising Agency, of New York. Six- 
olumn space was used in 202 newspa- 
vers throughout the country. The gen- 
eral magazines and class papers carried 
this announcement in fifty-seven full 
ages, single pages and double-page 
pace, 


The P. F. O’Keefe Agency is sendin 
ut orders for the advertising r 
landers, Frary & Clark, New _ Britain, 
Conn. Most of the copy is for their 
coffee percolators. Women’s publica- 
tions and a few high-grade mediums 
ire used for three montis in the fall. 





A few women’s publications, weeklies 
and mediums of general circulation, are 
to be used for the advertising of the 
Commeens, Shoe Company. The busi- 
ness is placed by the E. J. Goulston 
\gency, Kimball Building, Boston. This 
agency is also using a few large gen- 
eral mediums for the advertising of 
Vorenberg & Co 





The advertising of the Walpole Rub- 
ber Company, Boston, will be handled 
n general magazines by Wood, Put- 
nam & Wood, Boston. 


The textile advertising of the Merri- 
mac Mills is appearing in a list of wo- 
men’s publications. The business is 

indled by the Boston office of George 
Batten Company. 


The Stafford-Miller Drug Company, 
of St. Louis, Mo., is making contracts 
with Western newspapers through H. 
W. Kastor & Sons Advertising Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, Mo. 

Huyler, of New York, is considering 

list of newspapers for fall advertis- 
ing. This business will be handled by 
louis Lewis, of New York City. 


The L. C. Bates Company, of New 
llaven, Conn., is planning a newspaper 
mpaign to advertise the Glenwood 
reamery butter. Out-of-town news- 
pers will receive this advertising 
rough George Batten Company, of 
ew York. 


The advertising appropriation of the 
Sealshipt Oyster System, Inc., of South 
Norwalk, Conn., has been secured by 
Street & Finney, of New York. 





Nelson Chesman & Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., are making contracts with South- 
ern newspapers for the advertising of 
the Rio Chemical Company. 


The Kulux Company is sending copy 
to Southern and Western newspapers 
through the Wyckoff Advertising Com- 
pany, of Buffalo, New York. 





Sloat’s -Vegetable Bitters is going 
into newspapers along the South At- 
lantic seaboard. Vyle’s Advertising 
Agency, Jacksonville, Fla., is handling 
the account. 


The C. Brewer Smith Agency, 85 
Devonshire street, Boston, is handling 
an appropriation for the American Oxy- 
gen Company. Large medical copy is 
going out to daily newspapers in a few 
cities where they have distribution. 





The Friend Soap & Supply Company, 
Boston, is sending out orders to mail- 
order papers for their premium adver- 
tising. The account is placed by the 
New England Advertising Agency, 53 
State street. 





Newspapers are being used for the 
advertising of the Hygienic a bre 
Company, of New York. The Siegfried 
Company, of New York, is handling 
this business. 





Standard magazines are being used 
to advertise the Empire ink crystals, 
manufactured by the Howard Chem- 
ical Company of Minneapolis, Minn. 
This advertising is being placed by 
George Batten Company, of New York. 





The Specialty Mills Company, Bos- 
ton, is advertising cloth for women’s 
dresses from mill to wearer. The ac- 
count is placed in women’s publications 
through the Boston office of the J. Wal- 
ter Thompeon Company. 





E. Swasey & Co., Portland, Me., are 
making up a list of mail-order and 
farm papers to advertise their special- 
ties. The business will be placed by 

A. Hinds, of Portland. 





Advertising is being placed now for 
the Hotel Plaza, New York, in various 
papers in Cuba and Porto Rico, through 
The Beers Advertising Agency, Havana, 
Cuba. 





The Alfred Gratz Advertising Agen- 
cy, of Philadelphia, is placing contracts 
for the Knotair Hosiery Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COMBINATION RATE 


HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE 
COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE $500 


The COLUMBIAN-STERLING 
PUBLISHING COMPANY is 
pleased to announce a joint rate of 
$500 for a page in HAMPTON’S and 
a page in THE COLUMBIAN, 
regular run. 





Smaller space pro rata to one-eighth 
page. 


Advantage can only be taken of this 
ofter, however, by an advertiser using 
.an equal amount of space in each 
publication in the same month. 


Offer expires with AUGUST, 1912, 


issues. 


Unparalleled value —that briefly char- 
acterizes this offer, which affords 
advertisers a total high-quality and 
strong purchasing-power circulation 
of approximately 600,000 copies 
NOW, with every indication of un- 
precedented growth during the com- . 
ing months. 





Columbian-Sterling Publishing Co. 


Advertising Department 
66 West 35th Street, NEW YORK 


Boston Detroit St. Louis Chicago 
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6 RECIPROCITY will greatly 


increase U. S. trade in 
Canada,” says President Taft. 


Some J. J. Gibbons 


Advertising: — 


Sunlight Soap 
Fry's Cocoa 


orce 

Victor Gram-o-phone 
‘Black and White” Whiskey 
National Cash Registers 
Waltham Watches 
Sun Fire Insurance 
B. D. V. Tobaccos 
Everitt **30"" 
Thermos Bottle 
Coate’s Plymouth Gin 
Vapo-Cresolene 
Canada Life Assurance 
Vestal Olive Oil 
Regal Lager 
“Crown”? Corn Syrup 
Convido Port 
Hine’s Brandy 
Wire & Cable Company 
Acme Fences 
Benson ’s Starch 
Melotte Cream Separator 
Pedlar People of Oshawa 
“Magi'’ Mineral Water 
Rogers’ Coal 
Shiloh’s Cure 
Dodge Pulleys 

Vinolia 
M.L. Paints 
Tadh opes of Orillia 
Reindeer Condensed Milk 
Crompton Corsets 
“ideal” Metal Beds 
Polo Polishes 
Paterson ’s Cough Drops 
Century Salt 
Premier Separators 
Dominion Organs and Pianos 
Moco Fabrics 
City Dairy 
Peerless Incubators 
Empire Fences 
Vicker’s London Dry Gin 
Brantford Carriages 
Floorg] aze 
Wakefield Hats 
Celluloid Starch 
Queen Quality Silk 
Page W ire Fences 
Manson Campbell Co. 


Canadian General Electric Co. 


Belanger’s Plows 

Semi Ready Clothing 
McDougall'’s Pumps 
Capitol Farm Implements 
Rogera—the Cement Man 
Drummond Dairy Supplies 
Cockahntt Plow Co. 
Lifebuoy Soap 

Canada Poultry Yards 
St. Charles Cream 

Father Morrisey Remedies 
Adams Wagon 

“Comto rt” Lye 

Perfecti on Scotch 
Gunn's kegs 

London Feathers 
**Healat ta’’ Soa) 

Outario Wind Mills 
Keegan's Irish 

Remy Martin’s Brandy 
Readicut Houses 


Hillcrest Collieries 
“H. B. K."’ Gloves, etc, 


No, Electric Rural Telephones 


TORONTO 
Cable Address : ‘“Gibjay,’’ Toronto 


Quite so— 


But those who first feel its 
benefits will be the adver- 
tisers whose sales and ad- 
vertising efforts are based 
on an accurate and up-to- 
the-minute knowledge of 
this rapidly expanding 
market— 


Not the mere “book-know/l- 
edge” that the United States 
agencies may possess. 


We are “Johnny-on-the- 
spot” for advertisers who 
want to get busy, quickly, 
surely, successfully, with- 
out any tiring-out “trying- 
out.” 


Gibbons’ service is on a par 
with the best you get any- 
where—and we DO know 
Canada. May we serve 
youP 


J.J.GIBBONS Limited 
CANADIAN ADVERTISING 
Newspaper, Trade Paper andall Outdoor Advertising 


CANADA MONTREAL 


Cable: A.B.C., 5th Edition 














